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VICTOR MILL STARCH—tThe Weaver’s Friend 


| It boils thin—penetrates the warps— increases 
breaking strength and carries the weight itno 


the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of 
gluten and other foreign matter, it gives a 
bleach and finish to the goods that you can 
get from no other starch. ) 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR 
STARCH has no equal in the market. 


THE HOME OF VICTOR MILL STARCH 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY - . COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Bastern Agent: D. H. WALLACE, 8 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Southern Agent: JAS. H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


THE BEST 


NORTHROP LOOM 


q DRAPER COMPANY 
BOBBINS AND SHUTTLES 


NORTHROP LOOM REPAIRS 
FIT 
NORTHROP LOOMS 


TRADE; MARK 


ARE MADE BY 


NORTHROP. 
LOOM MANUFACTURERS 


Look tor our name on your Bobbins 


and Shuttles as MADE BY 


DRAPER COMPANY | praper co., HOPEDALE. MASS. 


HOPEDALE, MASS. | 
SOUTHERN AGENT | 
J.D. CLOUDMAN . 40S. Forsyth St. ATLANTA, GA : 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 


——FORMERLY—— 


Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs 
and Chemicals 


Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of — 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 


122 Hudson St., - - New York, N. Y. 210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
140 Oliver St., - ~- Boston, Mass. 1418 Empire Building, - Atlanta, Ga. 
ro4 Chestnut St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 20-20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
23 South Main St., Providence, R. I. 45 Alerander 5St., - Montrea! Can. 
317 North Clark St., - - Chicago, Ill. 28 Wellington St., - - Toranto, Can. 


John P. Marston 


Gum Tragasol 
Kerston Softener 
Bleaching Assistant 
Bleachers Blue 
Boston 


247 Atlantic Ave. 


A. H. Washburn, President 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING CO.) 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 
Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


F. H. Washburn, Treas. & Manager 


* BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 


MADE TO ORDER 
28 West Trade Street "a h arlotte N. C 


Phone 342 


SOUTHERN DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Selling Agents 
NATIONAL GUM & MICA COMPANY 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
WEIGHTING, SOFTENING, FINISHING AND SIZING COMPOUND 
WEIGHTING SOFTENER MIKAH COTTON SOFTENER 
CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE TALLOW SLASHER OIL 
WHITE SOFTENER SOLUBLE OLL 
SWISS GUM DIRECT and SULPHUR COLORS 
S. SOFTENER BASIC COLORS 
FINISHING PASTES rOTATO STARCHES 
BLEACHERS SOAP SAGO FLOUR 
Perfect materials at low prices. Special information given free by practical men for 
Sizing, Weighting, Finishing, and Dying of all kinds of goods. 
If your Finishing is not satisfactory, call on us. We can help you. 


‘Phone 2972. Office 1203 and 1204 Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C 


MARCUS A. DARY FRED H. DARY 
Agent and Treasurer Superintendent 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


SPINNING AND TWISTING TRAVELERS 


TAUNTON, - . MASSACHUSETTS 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Greenville, S.C. CHAS. L. ASHLEY, Atlanta, Ga. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, R. 1. 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in 
Saddles for Top Rolls of 
Spinning Machines 
Mfrs. of al] kinds Saddles, Stirrups and 
Levers 


Send for Sample 


The Greatest Improvement Made in Gotton 


& Spinning in Twenty-Five Years. 


The Richards-Hinds Tube Roll 


(suaranteed Claims. 


Less Change of Settings 
Extra Strength of Yarn Reduced Cost of Spinning 
Less Waste One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Greater Production Better Spinning with Improved Product 


Cockley Yarn Preventor 


For information and prices write to 
The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Trade-Mark 


“NIGRUM” ‘Treated Wood SADDLES 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off Which Require No Oli or Grease and Save You Money in Many Ways 


If net, write to us at ence fer information 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY, - - 


Bound Brook, N. J. 


Don’t Pay Good Money for 
Impractical, Unmechanical 


and Often Worthless 
Fountains. 


URO 


Here is a practical Fountain, which 
combines the Faucet and Bubbie Fea- 
tures—takes care of the overflow 
waste. and insures 


SAFETY AND SERVICE 


This is an age of sanitary plumbing 
and the Sanitary Drinking Fountain is 
one of its important subdivislons. 


F SERVICE 
~=PURO iiways 


Is made of heavy brass with extra 
heavy nickel plate. Bubbler easily 
controlled by separate  squeeze’’ hand- 
le. No spurts—no choking-—inside re- 
gulation prevents ‘“shower-bath.” 
Faucet is controlled by another squeeze 
handle. Faucet gives full water pres- 
sure. Has thread for hose if wanted, 
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Write as the number of your employes 
and water pressure and we'll, present 
an interesting proposiiton to you 
promptly. 


Puro Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain Company 
342 Main Street, Haydenville. Mass. 


Actual Size 7” High 
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The Situation Before the Cotton Textile Manufacturer 


A. E. RICHARDS in the Electric Journal. 


The cotton textile manufacturers 
are the only manufacturers who, in 
the past decade, have succeeded in 
increasing the earning power of 
their capital, by increasing their 
produc’ ion faster than they increas- 
ed their capital. In other indus- 
tries, such as tanneries, woodwork- 
ing plants, foundries and machine 
shops, manufacturing iron and steel, 
and bituminous coal mining, the 
capital has increased faster than the 
production. A comparison of the 
leading industries with the textile 
industry is shown in Table I, giving 
the value of the products on a basis 


a—The size and progress of thi- 
business as an industry. 

b—The conditions and the amount 
of business done by the aver- 
age establishment. 

e—The cost to manufacture per 

$100 worth of goods pro- 
duced. 

d—The value of the product, its 

cost and the profits per $100 
capital invested. 

Table III gives the total number 
or value for all establishments; it 
also shows the growth since 1900. 
That there was a considerable in- 
orease In competition in the past 


of $100 capital. ‘ decade is indicated by the item 

TABLE !—Summary of Leading Indust ries—Values of Products Per $100 Capita! 

Item 1900 1910 Perect. chanee 
sti 10 Yuars 
Foundry and Machine Shop........ 100.97 $1.12 19.8. 
117.28 101.32 15.7. 
144.42 80.28 44.5... 
Steel Works and Rolling Mills............ 138.81 98.10 29. 
1902 1909 

65.72 $8.10 42.0. . 

The cotton textile industry of the marked “Number -of Establish- 
United States is growing wonder- ments.” which increased 23 _per- 
fully fast, as shown in Table I, cent. It is interesting to note that 


which gives the value of the produc- 
tion and the percent increase per 


decade for the past 50 years. A 
greater quantity of cotton goods is 
produced in this country than in any 
other except Great Britain. The 
average increase per decade since 
1860 is 42.2 percent. This figure 
may not sound large, but when it is 
considered that the amount of mon- 
ay involved runs into the hundreds 
of miliions of dollars, it is astound- 
ing. It is reasonable to assume that 
this figure will hold good for 1920, in 
which event the value of the pro- 
duets will be approximately $894,- 
000,000. The value of the products 
since 1860 is graphically shown in 
Fig. 2. The dotted line indicates the 


writer's estimate for 1920. Com- 
Table !it—Value of Products In the Cotton 
Industry. 
Percent. 
Increase per 
Year Value per Decade Decade 
1860 $115,681.000 
1870 177,489,000 52 
1880 192,090,000 8 
1890 267,981,000 39 
1900 339,200,000 26 
1910 §28, 392,000 86 


paring this with the past perform- 
ances, the estimate seems entirely 
probable. 

The. present situation before the 
cotton textile manufacturers can be 
shown best by analyzing the data 
tained in the United States census 
reports. Tables III, TV, V and VI 
show :— 


the capital increased 75 per cent 


in but few cases but the percentage 
will apply to most mills. One feature 
of interest brought out in this table 
is the ratio of production to ttre 
number of emp!oyees. So many cot- 
to: pianufaeturers bewail the fact 
tha! they have to pay so much 
mor: for labor. Although this is so 
whi; applied to the individual 
workman, the total.number of wage 
earners decreased while the value 
of the product increased 788 per 
cent. If it had not been for the use 
of mors efficient machinery § and 
more intel'*gent labor the number 
of wage earners would bave increas- 
vd in direct proporttion.to the pro- 


machinery of greater efficincy in- 
stalled. The-cost of materials in- 
ereased 13.4 per cent and salaries 6 
per cent. Even with the greater 
cost of these items the manifac- 
turers were able to hold dewn the 
cost of production so that the total 
cost only increased 2A per cent. 
This was because of the high stan- 
dard of manufacturing. efficiency 
maintained. Conversely Table VI 
gives the value of the product, the 
costt to manufacture and the gross 
earnings for: each $100 capital in- 
vested. There was 10.05 per cent 
profit upon the capital in 1900 and 


9.02 per cent in 1910. This is gross 


TABLE V_WTota!l Value or Number Per $100. Value of Product. 


horse-power 
salaried employees 
Number wage earners ... 

materials 


Wages 
Salaries 
Miscellaneous 
Cost of manufacturing 
Gross profits 


ove eee 


— 


ep 


di etion. The increased complica- 
tion of the business, requiring 4a 
larger office force, is proven by the 
increase of the number of salaried 


and the primary ‘horse-power 63 employees. 

percent. The latter figure indi- In Table V is shown the capital 
TABLE Iii Total Value or Number for Al! Establishments. ........ 

1900 1910 Perct. change 

No, Item in 10 years 
$467,240,000 $822,228,000 75.0+ 
2 Primary horsepower ............... 795,834 1 296.517 63.04 
3 Number of Establishments.......... 1055 1324 25.6~- 
4 Salaried employees -............... 4902 86514 71.7+- 
5 Number of wage earners........... 302,861 78,880 25.24 
7 Cost of materials 176,562,000 871,009,000 100.0-+- 
10 Miscellaneous expenses ............ 21,650,144 36.080.000 20.2 
1i Cost of manufacturing.............. 292.242.144 654,310,000 89.6 + 
13 Percent profit on capital............ 10.05 9.0 ee 
14 Average wage per wage earher.... $286.24 $350.66 22.0+4- 
15 Av. salary per salaried employee.. 1499.38 $1692.61 13.0-L 

cates that the greater part of the required, the total manufacturing 


new capital was spent for new 
equipment. New machinery was in- 
stalled, to operate which required 
greater power plant capacity; fur- 
thermore, new buildings were need- 
ed to house this apparatus. Wages 
and salaries increased faster than 
the number of wage earners and 
salaried employees , showing that 
the average individual receives a 
larger compensation than formerly. 


In order to give a better idea of 
the condition and the progress 
made by the average mill, Table IV 
is given, being an analysis of Table 
It!, with the details worked out up- 
on the number or value per estab- 
lishment basis. Of course, the fig- 


eosts, and the details of cost of each 
$100 worth of goods produced. The 
capital required is a most interest- 
ing item and shows the efficiency of 
manufacturing. To manufacture 


$100 worth of goods in 1900 required 
an investment of $4137.16 and in 


1910 an investment of $130.85, a de- 
crease of 48 per cent. This is a 
big step in the right direction. An- 


other feature of especial interest is 


the item of wages. Although the 
average wage per individual in- 
ereased 22 per cent, nevertheless 


the manufacturers were able to re- 
duce the total cost of wages 20,8 per 
eent per $400 output. This again 


emphasizes the fact, that more in- 


ures in dollars and cents will applytelligent labor was employed and 


Pet. change 
190 1910 in 10 years 
$137.16 $130.85 4.3 
2 12.7 
0015 
081 061 32.3. 
$52.05 $59.04 13.44 
25.54 21.14 
2.16 2.29 6.04 
6.38 5.73 12.35. 
86.13 88.20 2.4+ 
13.87 11.80 17.5. 
profit. The census figures do not 
include charges for depreciation, 


amortization, interest on capital or 
on money borrowed. If these fixed 
charges were deducted only a small 
profit would be left. 


The Prcblem. 
The forego ng paragraphs show 


' that the net earnings of this in- 


dustry are not as high as they 
should be. The question is how to 
increase them. The manufacturers 


cannot control the price of their 
raw material or the selling price of 
their product. However many of 
them can reduce their fixed charges 
and labor cost per unit of produc-~ 
tion by producing a greater output. 

In the majority of mills there ex- 
ists a splendid opportunity to in- 
erease production by studying the 
speed conditions and the applica- 
tion of power to the productive ma- 
chinery: also economics can be ef- 
fected in the method of generating, 
and distributing power in the mill. 
In most mills, especially those with 
mechanical transmission, a study 
will show that speed of the produc- 
f've machinery is much below nor- 
mal, which. of course, means a loss 
of production. The best way to il- 
lustrate this would be to cite the 
conditions that existed in one large 
mechanically driven mill. The case 
cited is by no means an exception: 
in fact the general conditions in 
this mill were a little better than :- 


(Continued on next Page.) 
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The Situation Before the Cotton 
Textile Manufacturers. 


(Continued from Page 3.) 
ordinarily found, 
The following tests were given the 
speeds of various types of machines 
in each department, the per cent 


TABLE Vi—Value or WN 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Test 2—(American Machinery Cv.) 
Pickers. 
Speeds were taken from the beater 

shaft and found as follows: 

a—480 to 490 T.p.m. 

b—490 to 500 r.p.m. 

c—480 to 490 r.p.m. 

d—480 \r.p.m. 


umber Per $100 Capital. | 
Pct. change 


No. Item 1900 1910 in 10 years 
S Cost of - 37.79 45.12 
5 Miscellaneous expenses ............. 4.63 4.37 5.9— 
6 Cost of manufacturing ............ 62.54 67.40 7.24 
8 Percent. profit on capital.......... 10.05 9.02 10.5 +- 
ABLE !IV—~Tota!l Value or Number Per Establishment 

1900 1910 in 10 years 
No. Item Pct. change 
2 Primary horse-power 764 979 29.9+- 
3 Number salaried employees........ 4.6 6.4 30.1+- 
4 Number wage @arners 28 276 0.36... 
9 Miscellaneous expenses ............ 20,521 27,213 338.2 
10 Cost of manufacturing.............. “ 277,005 418,663 51.0-+- 
12 Percent. profit on capital.......... 10.1 9.0 10.5—. 


Fig. I—An installation of four horse-power 40 cylele induction motors. 


FIG 2 

speed alt which they were operating 
and in some instances the effect of 
the low speed upon production. For 
the sake of brevity, only a partial 
list of the machinery in each de- 
partment is given. The examples 
cited are representative of the con- 
ditions found throughout the mil. 
Where only one speed is given, the 
speed was constant. Where two 


f—460 to 470 r.p.m. 
g—470 to 475 r.p.m. 
i—475 to 480 r.pam. 

The mean average operating speed 
of these machines is 475 r.p.m. The 
correct ‘operating speed should be 
550 r.pm. Thus these machines are 
operating at an average of 13.62 per- 
cent slow. 

Test 3—(American Machinery 


Value off Produc Hundred Milboep 


Tithe 


Fig. 1l—Curve showing increase in 


the value of the product of the 


cotton textile industry. 


speeds are given, a speed fluctuation 
is shown. 

Test 1—(American Machinery Co.) 
—Hopper or Bale opener. 

Speed of bearer shaft varied from 
430 to 450 r.p.m, average 440 r.p.m. 
The speed of this shaft should be 
575 r.p.m.; thus the machine is 
operating on a average of 23. per 
cent under speed. 


Co.)—Intermediate breakers. 
Speedes were taken from _ the 
beater shaft and found as follows: 
a—1160 to 1170 r.p.m. 
b—1190 to 1200 rp.m. 
c—1160 to 1170 r.p.m. 
d—1170 to 1180 r.p.m. 
e—1120 to 1130 r.p.m. 
The mean average speed of the 
above 1165 rp.m. The speed of 


these machines should be 1450 
r.p.m.; thus they are operating 285 
rp.m. under speed or 19.65 percent 
slo won an average. 

Test 5—(American Machinery Uo.) 
—Intermediate Breakers. 

The speeds were taken from the 
beater shaft. 

a—1i90 to 1200 r.p.m. 
b—1190 to 1200 r.p.m. 
¢—1200 to 1210 r.p.m. 
d—12J0 to 1220 r.p.m. 

The average speed of the above 
is 1201 r.pumn. The correct speed is 
1450 r.p.m.; thus these machines 
are operating 249 rp.m. under 
speed or 173 percent slow on an 
average. 

Test 6—(American Machinery Co.) 
—Lappers. 

Speeds were taken 
peater shaft. 

a—1150 to 1170 r.p.m. 
ation of the machines. 

Test 11—(Saco-Pettee)—Finishing 
Speeders. 

to 360 r.p.m. 

b—340 to 360 r.p.m. 
c—304 to 368 r.p.m. 
d—348 to 360 r.p.m. 
e—354 to 360 
f—352 to 360 

A considerable fluctuation is also 
apparent in the speed of the above 
machines, the average being 3.06 
per cent, 

Test 12—(Saco-Pettee) — Spin- 
ning Frames. 

Spinning No. 18 yarn— 

a—890 to 900 r.p.m.. 

b—815 r.p.m. 
Spinning No. 14 yarn— 
c—730 to 740 r.p.m. 

d—720 to 730 r.p.am. 

The above indicates the greater 
loss in speed when spinning the 
heavier yarn. 

Test 13—(Draper 
in. looms.)—Slashers. 

The speeds were taken from the 
harness frames. In each case the 
endeavor was made to get the speed 
of looms which were driven from 
different counter-shafts. 

a—i55 picks per min. 
b—i58 picks per min. 
c—1i60 picks per min. 
d—i158 picks per min. 
e—i55 picks per min. 
f—154 picks per min. 

The mean average number of picks 
per minute for the above looms is 
157; according to the mill superin- 
tendent a 32-inch Drapre automatic 
loom should operate at 170 picks 
per minute. This being the case, 
the above looms are operating at 
an average of 7.67 percent slow. By 
operating these looms at 170 picks 
per minutte 10 hours per day for 
300 days and, as a basis by which 
to estimate assuming that No. 13 

b—1190 to 1200 r.p.m. 
e—1200 r.p.m. 

. d—1180 to 1220 r.p.m. 

The mean average speed of the 
above is 1188 r.pm. The correct 
speed of this beater shaft is 1450 
r.p.m.; thus these machines are 
operating 262 r.p.m. under speed or 
{7.4 percent slow on an average. 

Test 7—Ashworth Bros.)—Card- 
ing Machines. 

a—i172 r.p.m. 
b—1A74 rep.m. 
c—176 T.p.m. 
d—158 r.p.m. 
e—182 r.p.m. 
f—i58 r.p.m. 
g—175 T.p.m. 


from the 


Automatic—32 
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g—i75 r.p.m. 
h—1i85 r.p.m. 

The speeds of *he individual ma- 
chines were uniform and showed 
no fluctuation. The wide difference 
in speed is due, undoubtedly, to 
the slippage of belts from one coun- 
ter-shaft to the other. 

Test 8—(American Machinery Co.) 
—Drawing Frames. 

Speed taken from the driven shaft 
on the frame. 

a—280 to 285 r.p.m 

b—278 to 20 r.p.m. 

c—280 to 24 r.p.m. 

d—284 to 288 rp.m. 

Test 9—(Saco-Pettee) — Slub- 


bers, 


Speeds were taken from the main 

driven shaft on the machine. 
a—269 to 254 r.p.m. 
b—272 to 274 rp.m. 

The mean average speed of the 
above is 264 r.p.m. The driven pul- 
ley should operate at 300 r.p.m. On 
this basis these machines are open- 
ing on an average of 36 T.p.m. un- 
der speed or 12 percent slow. 

Test 10—(Saco-—Petltee) — Inter- 
mediate Speeder. 

a—3o8 to 364 r.p.m. 
b—362 to 268 r.p.m. 
c—366 to 374 r.p.m. 
d—372 to 376 r.p.m. 

This test shows the speed vari- 
darp is used, whieh requires 40 
picks to make one inch of cloth, an 
obtained per year on each loom of 
1625 yards of cloth. 

Test 14—(Draper Automatic 36 
inch looms.)—Slashers. 

Speers were taken on the harness 
frames . 

a—i42 picks per min. 
b—140 picks per min. 
e—140 picks per min. 
d—144 picks per min. 
e—148 picks per min. 
f—148 picks per min. 
—g-—-152 picks per min. 
g—152 picks per min. 
h—152 picks per min. 

According to the information 
Obtained from the mill superinten- 
dent, a 36 inch loom should oper- 
ate at 160 picks per minute. The 
mean average speed of the above 
looms $ 146 picks per minute. Thus 
the above looms are operating on 
an average of 14 picks per minute 
under speed or an average of 8.75 
percent slow. 

By operating these looms at 160 
picks per minute and assuming that 
No. 13 warp is used, operating 10 
hours per day for 300 days per year, 
would mean an inerease in produc- 
tion om each loom per year of 1075 
yards of cloth. 

The reason that the different ma- 
chines were operating under speed, 
and also the cause for the varia- 
tion In speed is due, in a great 
measure, to the slippage of belts, 
which takes place in transmitting 
power from one shaft to another. 
Proper power applications will re- 
duce the belt slippage to a mini- 
mum and give a constant uniform 
speed. 

The produetion of the above mill 
was increased 8.5 percent by oper- 
ating ‘the machinery at a maximum 
uniform speed. This was accom- 
plished entirely through proper 
power application to the machin- 
ery, 


(Continued Next Week.) 
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Preventing Bad Waste in Cotton Mills 


H. D. MARTIN before Philadelphia Textile School Alumni. 


There are four places in a cotton 
mill] where a great deal of bad work 
can be made unawares, and which 
can be prevented. 

These places are the picker room, 
drawing frames, spoolers and chain 
quillers. These four departments 
of textile processes require much 
more attention than they usually 
receive in many mills. The reason 
why these processes are less super- 
vised than others is because they 
appear so simple. These machines 
can take care of themselves. Any 
cheap hands will do to operate them 
While many hours wil! be spent in 
close obesrvation of a loom, speeder 
or eard, these four machines are 
making the bad work which causes 
the misled observer to spend his 
‘ime at the loom as otherwise. 

These four machines, particularly 
the pickers and drawing frames de- 
liver goods very fast. Enther can 


make enough bad work in one day 


to cripple succeeding results for 
weeks. The mills succeeding the 
best are those paying partécular al- 
tention to their pickers, drawing 
frames, spoolers and chain quillers. 

The defects arising from these pro 
cesses form a very interesting study. 
Taking the picker room for example, 
if the machines are not operated and 
watched by as good help as can be 
secured by any other part of the 
mill, the following defects are sure 
to be passed along for mischief- 
making in the sueceeding processes: 

Uneven laps—these may vary as 
follows: The first half of the lap 


may be heavy and the rest of it 


light, or vice versa; or the lap may 
be run in short lengths of thick and 
thin places: or a whole lap may be 
heavy and a whole lap light. There 
are still two other kinds of uneven 
laps. The mottled lap which is full 
of places where one can see through 
it. “The other is the one-sided lap— 
being made light on one side and 
heavy on the other. So there are 
six kinds of uneven laps, all of which 
may cause untold trouble in the 
sueceeding processes. It requires a 
man of good judgment to detect 
these different derangements, find 
their cause and remedy the trouble. 

It is uncommonly believed that 
because one lap weighs the same as 
another and up to weight, that they 
are alike and all right. Not so. A 
lap may be full of thick and thin 
places and yet be up to weight. 

The next series of bad weight is 
that which emanates from stock be- 
ing improperly cleansed of impuri- 
ties. A dirty lap may weight the 
same as any lap made of good stock, 
and there can be all the varying de- 
grees of dirty laps. 

There is another cause of bad 
work, and that is mixed work in al! 
of its varving forms. Careless hands 
may mark laps wrong, and mix the 
raw cotton grades. 

Incidentally might be mentioned 
the wear and tear of the machinery, 
waste of oils and waste of good 
stock, which should go into the reg- 
ular work. When good, conscen- 
tious workmen are employed on 


pickers, they will not only spend 
their time doffing laps, but will take 
pride in watehing their machines 
throughout to see if the fans are 
working right, beaters sharp, cages 
free, bearings properly oiled, cotton 
well opened, laps properly weighed 
and marked, aiso that the evener 
motion is working right. Where 
there are sufficient machines it will 
pay to have a good picker room boss 
who will spend his time on the effi- 
ciency end altogether. For want of 
vare in this line, pickers have been 
known to run a long time with a fan 
stopped, beaters dull, cages plugged, 
bearings improperly oiled and ma- 
chines improperly adjusted. And 
worst. of all, the evener motion mak- 
ing uneven work instead of even. It 
will also pay to study the relative 
speeding of beaters, fans and ma- 
ehines as a whole, according to stock 
used and other local conditions. 

There is a wide range of different 
speeds on pickers which would seem 
unnecessary. Why a fan in one mill 
should run frorm 1,800 to 2,500 and in 
another mil] 800 te 1,500 on similar 
work is a quandry. It is the same 
with beaters and other machines. 
Another thing which looks strange is 
to see fans running in different di- 
rections. 

It may seem strange to say that 
these machines may make very 
much the same kind of bad work 
that the piekers make. But this ts 
so. There may be long stretches 
of coarse shivers or long lengths of 
fine. There may be the alternate 
shomt lengths of coarse and fine 
lenths. While some cases of slivers 
may be all coarse and others all fine. 
Then there may be the mottled sliv- 
er which is full of cuts—cut-sliver. 
so-called. And there may be one- 
sided shivers—heavy on cne side and 
light on the other. The bad work 
made on the drawing frames does 
much more harm than that on the 
pickers. For the ecards can undo 
and average up some of the uneven, 
dirty and mixed work of the pickers. 
But the cards do not remedy all the 
bad work. They have enough to de 
without remedying bad work. [f the 
pickers turn over perfect work to 
the cards. much better work will re- 
sult all along the line. But the bad 
work made on the drawing frames 
has no remedial agency. It stavs 
bad and creates more bod work to 
keep if company. 

Like the picker room, it will pay 
to have carefully selected workers 
on these machines. Dirty work is 
also caused by allowing the clearers 
to go unpicked too long at a time. 
Work ean also be mixed, thus dam- 
aging valuable processes ahead, 

Clearers should he frequently 
picked, Stop motions should be in 
rood working order. Care should he 
riven to have the eans evenly dis- 
tributed af the baek. If eans are 
started full on one delivery the ten- 
sion will vary until there will be too 
creat a difference hetween full cans 
and empty cans on that delivery. 
There are two wavs of remedvine 
this matter—-that of hhaving one-half 


fhe cans full and the other half full 
By the time 
the half-full cans run out, the full 
cans are half full, ete. Or the cans 
may be'pul in so that they always 
average about one-half full. This 
is not hard to do by careful hands. 

One cause of bad work is the fill- 
ing of cans too full at any point. Ii 
is very important to scour these ma. 
chines often. Drawing frames work 
hard. They requiring a breathing 
spell and time to take a bath, as if 
were. Fluted rolis, roll necks, rol! 
ends, bearings all easily clogged, 
gummed. dried out. causing much 
bad work. Flutings should be kep! 
clean, sharp and bright. 

There are also nice scientific 
points to be determined in connec - 
tion with the good management of 
drawing frames. There is a great 
deal of bad work on drawing frames. 
on account of the speed being too 
high, drafts too great, feeding too 
light or too heavy, and the spread of 
the sliver. Many mills have improy- 
ed the quality of their drawing bv 
narrowing the spread, so that the 
angle from the converging point a! 
the trumpet to the edge of the sliver 
at the point where it leaves the rolls 
may not be so acute. That is to say, 
that if the spread is six to seven 
inches it may he better to reduce i! 
to four to five inches, so to speak, 
according to the work run. 

Another important point to consid- 
er will is that of the distance be- 
tween rolls. The proper gauging of 
setting rolls is one which requires 
skill and good judgement by the room 
boss or superintendent. 

On these machines much bad work 
can, and is neing made where pvor 
help cause the following defects: 

. Wasting good stock. 

. Knit ends too short. 

. Slip-knots. 

. Knots too large. 

. Ends of knots too large. 
Loose ends. 

. Double ends. 

. Lapped ends. 

Mixed yarns. 

10. Lumps allowed to pass. 

{1. Chafed yarn. 

12, Strained varn. 

13. Soiled yarn. 

14. Soft filled spools. 

15. Soft varn allowed to be spooled. 
16. Cut yarn allowed to be spooled. 


on the same delivery. 


17. Single varn allowed to be 
spooled. 

18. Cocked yarn allowed to be 
spooled. 


19. Spools too full at one end. 

20. Spools not full enough af 
either end. 

. Spools unevenly wound. 

2?. Underfilled spools. 

23. Overfilled spools. 

Tt is the same with above ma- 
chines. Bad work of the following 
kinds is the result of poor help: 

{. Strained varn. 

2. Double ends. 

-3. Bobbins too large al top. 

‘. Robbins too small at hottom. 
Bobbins too soft. 
7. Bobbins of mixed warns. 
8. Bobbins of wrong taper. 


9. Dirty yarn on bobbins. 

10. Bobbins filled too large. 

11. Bobbins filled to small. 

12. Twists and knots defective. 
13. Mixed colors. 

{4. Mixed bobbins. 

A plant which may be struggling 
under such conditions is in no shape 
to hold its own. What is the use of 
having the pick of the help on other 
processes wading through the spoil- 
ed work made by careless help on 
the most important preparatory pro- 
cesses in the mill? 


A Manual of Dyeing. 


We are in receipt of a copy of 
the second edition of the third vol- 
ume of the Cassella series of dye- 
ing manuals which have been is- 
sued from time to time covering 
various phases of the work of the 
dyer. 

The volume before us deals par- 
Licularly with the work of the gar- 
ment dyer and certain other branch- 
es of novelty coloring. The little 
volume includes 265 pages of wihch 
140 relate to garment dyeing in par- 
ticular, including special processes 
for coloring and stripping, water- 
proofing, dry dyeing, the re-dveing 
of used leather goods, furs and rugs, 
bleaching, fire-proofing of textiles, 
etc. This section alos includes im- 
portant practical information on the 


deying. of hosiery, artificial silk 
coods. china. grass. the new Seli- 


donia fibre, jute, ete., and this sec- 
fion of the volume alone will no 
doubt prove of very great value to 
garment dyers generally. 

Part IT comprises 42 pages of tech- 
nical matter including processes for 
the dyeing of feathers, straw. chip 
and tagal, human hair, natural and 
artificial flowers, leaves, grass, wood 
staining, celluloid, mother of pearl, 
horn and other similar products. 

Part ITT includes 25 pages of tech- 
nical matter devoted to the manu- 
facture of pigment colors, colored 
varnishes, inks, typewriter ribbons. 
soap, wax, candle and fat coloring: 
besides including a valuable collec- 
tion of recipes for the manufactur- 
ing of finishes for leather goods. 
The usual collection for “the infor- 
mation of the working dver. 

This little volume, th 
which is convenient for the pocket, 
s&s hound in a very durable water- 
proof cover and is a very great im- 
provement over the well known first 
edition of this little work. 

A copy of this volume may pos- 
sibly be obtained from the Cassella 
Color Company by addressing a re- 
quest to any of its branches. 


“Waiter,” said the customer in- 
dignantly, “what does this mean? 
Yesterday IT was here and for the 
same price got twice as much chiek- 
en.” 

“Yessir.” said the waiter. “but 
where did you sit vesterday, sir?” 

“Over there by the window.” 

“Ah, that explains it,” said the 
waiter: “we always give the cus- 
tomers who sit by the windows er 
tra large portions. Tt’s an advertis :- 
ment.” —-Ex. 
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Cotton Spinning Examinations 


In April of each year the City 
and Guilds of London Institute, 
London, England, hold cotton spin- 
ning and weaving examinations and 
it has been our custom to publish 
many of the questions. 

We thhave found that many of our 
subscribers have been greatly inter- 
ested in the examination and this 
year we shall publish practically 
all of the questions that will inter- 
est our readers. The answers giv- 
en to the questions are taken from 
the Cotton Factory Times of Eng- 
land and are by their well-known 
contributors who use the names 
“Lectus” and “Fabricus.” 


Question.—How would you pro- 
ceed to examine the quality of 
carding being produced on a rov- 
ing flat card? If yeu found a 
large quantity of neps, where 
would you look for the cause? 
Answer.—The index of the quality 

of the earding is found in the thin 
fleece or web of cotton delivered 
from the doffer; and an exarhina- 
tion of this web affords a more rap- 
id and more accurate judgment of 
the qual ty of the work done by the 
machine than can be equalled on 
other machines in cotton spinning. 
Any carder, manager. or other per- 
son in charge naturally looks at the 
web in order to judge the work 
whenever he may b looking al any 
ecard. Merely looking at the web 
without disturbing it is often suffi- 
cient, but the customary plan is to 
lift a narrow piece of the web up 
for a length of 20 inches or so, break 
this off. and- hold in a good light, and 
if need be projecting it against a 
black surface. This may be done 
without stopping the card and with- 
out appreciably affecting the qual- 
ity of the work. The examination 
may be primarily made in order to 
discover whether such defects are 
present as very small motes, por- 
tions of leaf, thick and thin places, 
specks of any undesirable matter, 
clearness web, or its freedom 
from cloudiness, or nep. The sel- 
vages of the web may be knotted 
without taking any of the web from 
the end. Naturally the lap of cotton 
fed to the machine will be examin- 
ed first of all if any partienlar de- 
fect is present to an unduly large 
extent. 


For example, in the case of the 
defect specifically alluded to in the 
anestion, i. @.. neppy webs, some 
classes of cotton are more natural- 
lv inclined to this defect than oth- 
ers. In the case of certain cards 
coming within the observation of 
the present writer a great deal of 
trouble is experienced with nep, and 
the fault is known to be due to a 
good deal of eomber waste heing 
mixed with the fresh cotton, and the 
nep is therefore present in the laps 
given to the card. A somewhat cur- 
ious feature of a card is that is 
either able to extract neps or to 
make them. If the laps are exceed- 
ingly neppy it is hardly competent 
for a carding engine to absolutely 
remedy the evil, however well the 
machine may be attended to in 
every direction. If the lap is prov- 
ed to be practically free from nep. 
and vet the delivered web is nep- 
py, it is clear that something is dis- 


tinetly wrong with the machine. A 
possible cause of nep is the rolling 
and rubbing up of the fibre be- 
tween two contact surfaces set too 
closely together. The presence of 
such like defects may lead to greater 
attention being given to the ques- 
tions of stripping, grinding, and set- 
ting, and in general to getting the 
card in the best working condition, 
after which the nep will probably 
disappear if the lap is practically 
added that neps are very small balls 
of rolled or curled up fibre, and 
badly ground cards, used up wire, 
reckless and irregular settings are 
possible causes. 


Question — Give a_ sectional 
sketch showing the construction 
of a drawing frame from back to 
front, and also a separate sketch 
of any stop-motion with which 
you are acquainted. 


Answer.—The procedure in al- 
most every make of modern draw 
frame is for the cotton slivers to be 
drawn from the back cans by the 
assisting reller motion or preventer 
rollers, consisting often of one pair 
Oo: plain, polished top and bottom 
rollers, and in other cases having 
one line of short top rollers work- 
ing upon two lines of long bottom 
rollers. From these rollers each 
sliver passes over the upper end of 
a spoon lever when the mechanical 
stop-motion is used, but this spoon 
lever is not used when the electrical 
stop-motion is appiied to a draw 
frame. The six or sight slivers now 
pass side by side between four pairs 
of drawing rollers, each pair of ro)l- 
lers the cotton comes to’ revolving 
more quickly than the preceding 
pair, so as to draft out the delivered 
sliver to practically the same 
dimensions or counts as any one 
sliver that is fed to the frame. The 
top rollers are kept avtomatically 
clean by clearers, of which there 
are several kinds in use, while the 
bottom rollers are now kept clean 
in many milis by means of oscillat- 
ing under clearers. The delivered 
sliver ‘passes over a smooth plate, 
through a trumpet or funnel, then 
between a pair of calender rollers 
of possibly three inches diameter, 
then through the inclined aperture 
of the top coiler plate, and finally 
into the slowly rotating front sliver 
ean. 

Dealing now directly with the sec- 
ond part of the question relating to 
the stop-motion. Every draw frame 
is fitted with an automatic stop- 
motion of great usefulness, which 
causes the frame to automatically 
stop upon the breakage or failure 
of any one sliver at practically any 
part of its progress from the feed 
cans to the delivered cans of sliver. 
These automatic stop-motions are 
divided into the two kinds, electric 
and mechanical or spoon lever stop- 
motions, both of which are very ex- 
tensively and very successfully 
used. 

The electric stop-motion is of 
more recent application than the 
mechanical arrangement, but the 
latter is preferably made by most of 
our great machine making firms. ac- 
cording to the requirements of their 
eustomers. In the case of the elec- 
trie stop-motion ,a weak current of 
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CLEAN FLOORS MEANS LOWEST FIRE RISK 
SrOUIAL 1 pound makes 2 gallons Jelly or soft soap. 


~ AVQ & R A N In this way barrei lasts twice as long. 
Soft Soap Powder Prices and further details on request. 


AL BO REGULAR WHITE STAR SGAVOGRAN iF PREFERRED 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston, Mass. 


Our Spinning Rings Fiance 


START EASIEST, RUN SMOOTHEST, WEAR LONGEST 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Sizings and Finishings 
FOR ALL TEXTILES 


Soaps and Softeners 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 
644-52 Greenwich St., NEW YORK 
Southern Office: Commercial National Bank Bldg, Charlotte 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


SIZING, BLEACHING AND FINISHING MATERIALS 
FAST VAT DYES---INDIGO 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
TEXTILE SERVICE 


VT OR the convenience of our customers, we 
maintain in connection with our Char- 
lotte office, a completely equipped shop, 
for the proper reclothing of Card Flats 
and Card Lickersin. Skilled experts 
are in charge and we invite you to avail 
yourselves of this service. A stock of 
eard clothing constantly on hand en- 
ables us to supply all requirements 

promptly. 

We are especially anxious that all our 
cards either Newton or Lowell pattern 
give satisfactory service and upon re- 
quest will send expert to inspect cards 
and make such recommendations as may 
be necessary to put them in the very 
best possible shape. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, SOUTHERN AGENT 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Complete Cotton Equipment 
The Best Advice is Obtained from Specialists 
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PICKING MACHINERY AND CARDS 


POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE CO. 
PAWTUCKET, R. lt. 


DRAWING AND ROVING MACHINERY 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R. L. 


SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY 


FALES & JENKS MACHINE CO. 
PAWTUCKET, R. L. 


SPOOLING AND WINDNIG MACHINERY 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CO. 


Southern Office 


Independence Bldg... CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


electricity is generated near the 
machine by a small dynamo, and 


conveyed to the machine by the 
usual insulated wires. In a manner 
of speaking the draw frame is divid- 
ed into two parts. one part being 
connected with the positive and Lhe 
other connected with the negative 
pole of electricity. Cotlon as pass- 
ed through our spinning machines 
is an effective insulator, and is used 
for that purpose in connection with 
the electric stop-motion. The 
greatest example of the particular 
use of this stop-motion, and the one 
which lends itself best to explana- 
tion, is in connection with the feed 
of the back slivers. Each _ sliver 
passes between a pair of preventer 
rollers, the upper one of which only 
serves for two slivers. The top rol- 
ler belongs to one electrical pole 
and the bottom roller to the other 
pole, the slivers keeping these two 
apart. Assuming that a back can 
runs empty or breaks, then one end 
of the short top roller drops into 
contact with the bottom roller and 
allows the electrical current to com- 
plete its circuit. In a most ingen- 
uous manner, advantage of the flow 
of electricity is taken to liberate a 
stop-catch, unlatch the stop-rod, 
and place the belt upon the loose 
pulley. A small magnet becomes 
momentarily charged with electric- 
ity, and at once attracts a pendulum 
catch into the path of a revolving 
roller. This roller is driven through 
the medium of a small incline which 
now causes a sliding action of the 
unlatching mechanism, so as to un- 


-‘Jatch the spring rod and move the 
belt upon the loose pulley. A front placing the fibres in approximately 


roller lap, a front can becoming 
sufficiently full of sliver, or failure 
of a delivered sliver to pass be- 
tween the two calenders, would lead 
to electrical contact and stoppage 
of the frame. 

Question—-What course would 
you follow in preparing laps for 
the combing machine? State any 
faults which may arise in the 
process. 

Answer.—There are two rival 
methods of preparing laps for the 
conmber, or in other words, treating 
the shver from the carding engine 
so as to put the cotton in the best 
condition for obtaining the maxi- 
mum benefit from the combing 
Chine at the least trouble and ex- 
pense. The older method is to pass 
the card slivers through a special 
head of draw frame, and then to 
make about 18 of 20 of the drawn 
slivers into a narrow lap for the 
comber at the sliver lap machine. 
The more modern method—and one 
which is gaining rapidly in use—is 
to pass the card slivers directly 
through the sliver lap machine, and 
then to use the ribbon machine for 
the purpose of doubling six laps 
from the sliver lap machine into a 
more uniform one for the ‘comber. 
using a draft of six in this machine, 
so that the weight per yard of lap 
shall be much the same from both 
machines. 

A ribbon machine is practically a 
draw frame which doubles and 
drafts narrow laps instead of sliv- 
ers. Both machines help to. give 
more uniform laps for the comber, 
and both do a good deal towards 


PAWTUCKET, R. L 


WARPING AND BEAMING MACHINERY 


T. C. ENTWISTLE CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Northern Office 


parallel order ready for the comber. 
It is not customary to use both the 
extra draw frame and also the rib- 
bon machine before taking the cot- 
ton to the comber 


Question.—W hat do you under- 
stand by fustian fabrics? Mark 
out the weave plan of two varie- 
ties, and state the counts of warp 
and weft, also threads and picks 
per inch suited to each case. 
What isthe difference between 
the loom state and the finished 
fabric? 

' Answer.—The name fustian is ap- 
plied to a class of heavy fabrics 
which are abnormally over-wefted 
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Fig. 17. 


and have solid weft surfaces that 
can either be raised to form a nap 
or fibre pile, or cut to form a thread 
pile whica gives a furry surface. A 
design for “moleskin” is given at 
Fig. 17. This would be woven with 
about 36 ends of 3-20s warp and 400 
picks of 16s weft, to give a thick 
leathery fabric suitable for heavy 
wear. Moleskins are usually lightly 
raised after use. Fig. 18 shows a 
design for “velveteen,” which may 
be woven with 76 ends per inch of 
36s twist, and up to 600 or 700 picks 
per inch of 60s or 70s weft. It will 
be observed that the first and fourth 
picks interweave in plain order 
with the warp to form a ground up- 


_/ Marshall Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 


on which the remaining picks are 
flushed and beaten by the pressure 
of the reed to form rows of floats 
which can afterwards be cut by a 
finely pointed knife to form the 
thread pile mentioned. 


Cotton Goods in East Africa. 


The quantity of cotton goods pur- 
ghased is the barometer of pros- 
perity in East Africa. They hold 
first place boy a high margin in the 
list of imported articles. In the 
importations of these goods the 
United States not only maintained 
the first rank among the countries 
exporting them during 1913 to Mom- 
basa, but also made an unprecedent- 
ed gain over its shipments of pre- 
vious years. The total value of this 
item was distributed in 1913 among 
various kinds of fabrics with valu- 
es as follows: Cotton yarn, $12,025; 
cotton piece goods, bleached, $388,- 
051; the same unbleached, $1,429,- 
0388; printed, $219,055; dyed, $395,191; 
cotton blankets, $395,888; and un- 
enumerated cotton manufactures, 
$139,392. 


Of the total value of the imports 
of cotton goods, the unbleached 
represented approximately 50 per 
cent, and the United States leads 
with over 50 per cent in the origin 
of this class of fabrics According 
to the official ¢ugfoms report gray 
sheetings mostly*im demand are 
made up in piée@s 30 vards by 36 
inches and weigh 8 1-2 tto 8 1-2 
pounds to the piece——Consular Re- 
ports. 
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Short Time Begins in Manchester 
Mills. 


London, Eng—The cotion mill 
situation in this country is discour- 
aging throughout, despite the weak- 
ness of sellers and willingness t0 ac- 
cept business at cost Tor oceupation 
purposes. 

It is expected that the proposa! 
for organized short time among 
spinners of American colton will be 
adopted. 

The Manchester Guardian reports 
that 5.000 looms are idle now in 
Preston and 7,000 in the Blackburn 
distriet. 

The usual holidays in weaving 
mills will be extended from one 
week to two weeks. 

GCotbon yarns are inactive and 
weak. with a pressure to sell at tow- 
er prices very marked. Quotations 
are irregular. 

Tops have stiffffened under the in- 
fluence of higher wool but the de- 
mand is unimproved. Yarns are slow 
and firm. 


Summer Cloths 


No sooner does a fabric demon- 
strate that it has selling possibili- 
ties, and proves to the satisfaction 
of all concerned that there is some- 
thing in it for them, than all begin 
to devote their energies 0 produte 
something that is reasonably good 
duplicate or something sufficiently 


‘near good to assist them in getting 


business. The great success of sum- 
mer cloths this year has made them 
talked about not a little and now 
develops that substitution is all 
ready on foot and some houses are 
putting them out made entirely of 
cotton. The cotton warp and mohair 
filled fabric is the one that has 
heen desirable and the trade ex- 
pects to get when it. seeks these 
summer fabrics. The summer suit 
in the South has been popular al 
97.50. These suits are now beimg 
made down as low as $3.50 wholesale 
asked up to the time when they be- 
against a price of 9.00 that was 
gan to show great popular favor. 
The end of the run on these cloths 
is being predicted, therefore, but it 
is safe to say that such a conclusion 
is entirely premature, because there 
is a reasonable amount of perma- 
nency in their hold on the South at 
least. Beyond a doubt the well made 
cloth will develop and retain its 
own outiet and the business is ap- 
parently but just begun.—Daily 
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To reduce the cost of production and 
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widen your margin of profit use 


Clinchfield Coal 


Clinchfield 


The one, a product of up-to-date mining methods; the other 


a scientific aid to fuel efficiency. 


Mined By 


CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION | 


DANTE, VIRGINIA 


Sold By 


CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


“NEVER SHORT’OF CARS” 


Trade Record. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


BIGELOW 


AGENTS FOR 


ASHWORTH BROTHERS 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 
Tops Reclothed. 


Lickerins Rewound. Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired. 


12 to 18 West 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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New Nigrum Saddle. 


The Graphite Lubricant Co. of 
Bound Brook, N. J., manufacturers 
of the wooden saddies for spin- 
ning frames, have put upon the 
market a new two-piece oilless sad- 
die which is said to be a great suc- 
cess, 


A Question For Spinners. 


Please allow me space for the fol- 
lowing question: 

Will some one give me some idea 
how to prevent bobbins from flying 
from spindles just after doffing? We 
have a No. 4 Draper spindle, 12 1-4 
inch blade, 8 1-2 inch brass bound 
bobbins, the front rolls runs at 150 
R. P. M., and the frames have just 
been overhauled, and spindles 
straightened. Any information will 
be appreciated. L. D. 


“H. C.” Comes Back. 


Editor: 

Kindly allow me space to say a 
few words to the boys. You no 
doubt remember some few weeks 
ago I asked Uncle Silas a few ques- 
tions about a card. Our ¢ousin, 
“Weaver” answered them, and as no 
one else objected to his answers, of 
eourse Uncle Silas had to kick a 
little. 

Now boys, I asked these questions 
for a purpose. If the feed plate s 
only. a supporter of staple, 
while the licker-in tears loose from 
the lap partially straightening 
beaters, or drops out motes against 
the mote knife and through the 
openings, then a blind man it seems 
to me could see the folly of setting 
either too close or too far off. 

I have been a sweeper, a card 
hand, grinder. second hand and 
have had charge of three or four 
littie rooms, but none that con- 
sumed 85 bales of cotton per day. 
But never have I been able to make 
good work on a card by going to 
the extreme in setting either way. 
I get best results with my feed 
plate set to a 10 or 12 guage on 14 
to 16 oz. laps; lickerin to cylinder 
to a 10, doffer to cylinder to a 10, 
top flats front to a tight 10, next 
stand to a medium 10, next to a 
a tight 12, next to a medium 12; 
plate in front of card to take out 
the desired amount of strips, back 
plate to take out flyings as desired. 
Now Uncle Silas have you any ob- 
jection to these settings? 

I am happy to tell Uncle Silas that 
I too am a spinner and he can boast 
of production, yet if be and my- 
self could get a job of carding and 
spinning with same machinery and 
in same condition, if he got a bet- 
ter production or made a  hetter 
grade of yarn than I, I would glad- 
ly give him a beaver hat and a gold- 
headed cane. 

I have learned by practical ex- 
perience that it is an easy matter 
to get your cards set too close 
too far off for the grade of work 
being made, same as roller setting 
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on fly frames on spinning frames. 
My greatest kick on Uncle Silas is 
his alligator style, striking this way 
and that at everything in sight. He 
jumps at conclusions too quickly 
and says things that he himself 
does not beleive or practice, even 
though sometimes to see how many 
suckers he can catch. H. 


Draft Constant. 


Editor: 

I note that F. C. B. wants to know 
how to figure the draft constant on 
a Kitson finisher picker. He also 
states that the Kitson book gives 
112 constant, and says that he is 
not able to make it 112. I wish to 
inform F. C. B. that the Kitson 
picker builders figures the evener 
cone 4 inches in diameter at the 
center or middle, while the actual 
diameter of the cone is only 3 1-4 
inches, and this may be where F. C. 
B. has fallen short in his calcula- 
tions.. The large end of the cone is 
5 inches in diameter, the small end 
{ 4-2 inches, therefore 
6%+2=3% inches diameter cone at 
nviddle. 

The cone acts as a pulley and as 
the cone belt is 1 inch wide, and 
on account of the tapering of the 
cone, the belt would naturally get 
its pull from the extreme high side 
of the cone which comes under the 
action of the belt. ‘Therefore I 
presume this to be the reason for 
adding 3-4 inch to its diameter. 

Hence the draft constant formula 
is as folows: 

Lap calender roll, Diameter 9 in. 

Drum that drives the cone, diam- 
eter 10 im. 

Single thread worm on cone, feed 
roll, diameter 2 in. 

Substitute 0, for draft gear. 
9X18 13Ib14 X80 X64 4X85 12 


37 X73 X 76 XO X 40 X 10 X 1 16 2 
equals 112 constant, practically. 
Hope the above will be of service 

to F. John 


Fast or Slow Grinding. 


Dhe following question and ans- 
wers recently appeared on the dis- 
cussion page of an English textile 
journal: 

“Peter Ghoukhoff, of the Kostrom- 
sky Department, Russia, writes ds 
follows: I| should be thankful if 
you or any of your readers could 
give me information on the follow- 
ing:—(1) For what reason are the 
bare iron cylinder and the doffer 
painted in English cotton mills be- 
fore clothing, and what kind of so- 
lution or paint is used? (2) Why in 
England is quick grinding of cylin- 
der and doffer in favor? 

Answers.—(i) A good many years 
ago il was the invariable practice 
bo paint all cylinders and doffers be- 
fore covering, and also to apply a 
layer of thin cloth before wrapping 
on the filleting. Later on, the paint- 
ing and cloth covering were entire- 
ly and very generally dicarded for 
the dowble reason that it was con- 
sidered that the oil in the paint 
helped to rot the foundation of the 
ecard clothing, and also the. special 
layer of cloth 
accuracy in grinding and _ setting. 
The reason for the original use of 
paint and cloth were: (a) te obtain 
a good, firm bedding, and (b) fixing 
for the filleting so that side slip 
should be prevented. After years of 
clothing cylinders upon an absolute- 
ly bare, smooth, and slippery sur- 
face, it has been considered that 
side slip and blistering have resulted 
in some cases from this custom. 
Hence it is now gute common to 
paint the bare iron of the cylinder 
with a paint free from oil, and 
which may consist for example of 
turpentine and gold size, but not 
used with the extra layer of cloth. 
Oi] in “he paint is to be avoided. 

(2) Slow motion grinding of cylin- 
der and doffer is now very seldom 
done in England—except in some 
eases for new cards—because it is 
more troublesome, and requires 
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longer time than slow grinding. 
Moreover, most peuple consider it 
more accurate to grind the cylinder 
at its ordinary working speed owing 
lo the eefficts of such features as 
centrifugal foree.” 


Richards-Hinds Tube Roll. 


The success of the Richards- 
Hinds Tube Roll, which are manu- 
factured by the Metallic Drawing 
Roll Go. of Indian Orchard, Mass., 
has been remarkable. 

These spinning rolis which are 
especially designed for long staple 
cotton, have been instaleld in a 
number of Southern mills and have 
distinctly made good. 

Partial or complete equipments 
have been installed in the Elizabeth 
Mills; Charlotte, N. C., Clara, Dunn, 
and Flint Mills, at Gastonia, N. C., 
and mills at other places. 

The Richards-Hinds Tube Roll 
being especially designed to handle 
long staple fibers is said by the 
manufacturers to give stronger and 
evener yarns. 

Sample rolis can be obtained from 
the Metallic Drawing Rol! Co., In- 
dian Orchard, Mass. 


British Textile Men’s Cotton Farm. 


In the hope of some day securing 
a raw cotton supply independent of 
America, the International Feder- 
ation Of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association has 
launched a scheme for the establish- 
ment of a model cotton plantation 
in Punjab, India. 

They claim that considering the 
advances already made in India, that 
before many years the Indian crop 
will be almost as large as the Amer- 
ican crop. The model plantation in 
India will demonstrate the benefits 
which arise from intensive farming, 
Uhereby encouraging the landed pro- 
prietors to adopt this system and to 
improve the yield per. acre’and the 
quality of the fibre. 

The land will be sown with as 
large a percentage of American cot- 
ton seed as possible, and the agri- 
cultural department of Punjab will 
have the right to purchase any of 
the surplus seed produced which is 
not required for the estate, for dis- 
tribution in other districts. 


The federation has secured a 


twenty years’ lease of 7,500 acres 
close to the railway and water sup- 
ply. A modern ginning mill is to be 
erected, and there is scarcely any 
population in the vicinity, model 
villages are to be established for the 
workmen, who are to be brought in 
and instructed by experts. 

Leading members of the federa- 
tion belicve that within a few years 
it will be possible to increase the 
Indian cotton crop to ten million 
bales without encroaching on the 
area required for food. Manufac- 
turers in all countries using Indian 
cotton are subscribing to the pro- 
ject. 
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Disreputable Political Methods. 


In a speech at Greenvile, 8. C., 
last week Cole Bease said: 


“Lewis Parker is paid $35,000 to sit 
in a club in New York and to smoke 
twenty-five cent cigars and drink 
liquor. You ought to get $100,000 
for standing behind a loom if he gets 
$35,000 for doing that.” 


We regret that Governor Blease in 
his campaign for the Senatorship 
feels it necessary to descend to such 
a plane. In the first place Lewis 
W. Parker does not receive a salary 
of $35,000 and if he did he would 
earn it all for the problem of hand- 
ling the sixteen mills of which the 
Parker Cotton Mills are composed 
and which came to him with a 
heritage of debt, is a gigantic one 
and it requires work and energy 
and brains to handle their affairs 
as they have been handled by him. 

Cole Blease his a right to aspire 
to be United States Senator from 
South Carolina but he should not 
seek to obtain that position by 
arousing passion and prejudice 
against the men who are working 
to upbuild and maintain the indus- 
tries of his State. 


The Right Policy. 


We have no desire to tell the man- 
agers of other textile publications 
how to run their business and we 
are kept so busy attending to our 
own affairs that we have very lit- 
tle time to consider the policies and 
editorials of our contemporaries. 

They frequently take issue with 
us, in fact one of them seems to 
feel that the proper course is al- 
ways to take opposite side from us 
on every question, but we care not, 
nor do we object. 

We have always refrained from 
taking issue with our contemporar- 
ies upon any problem dealing with 
general matters, but one question 
which vitally effects the textile in- 
dustry of the South has arisen and 
we think the time to take issue has 
come. 

It has always been the policy of 
the textile journals of the South not 
to give publicity to strikes. lockouts 
or labor union trouble or suits of 
operatives against mills, but last 
week both of the other weekly tex- 
tile publications broke away’ from 
that policy and gave publicity to 
the I. W. W. trouble at Greenville, 
S C. 


One of them merely gave the 
facts while the other devoted much 
space to abuse of and attacks upon 
the I. W. W. 


Prior to last week's issue of the 
two publications fully seventy-five 
per cent of the operatives of the 
Southern cotton mills did not know 
of the trouble at Greenville or even 
knew that there were labor unions 
in Southern cotton mills. Sueh in- 
formation has now been given to 
the mill operatives with full details 
and they have begun to thing about 
such things and the seed sown will 
bear fruit in time. 


Disagreements between opera- 
tives and the superintendents or 
management of mills will in the nat- 
ural couse of events occur at times 
and being usually of small moment 
blow over and disappear, but the 
knowledge that operatives of the 
Monagtian Mill struck, suggests that 
they can do likewise and cause their 
mill muca trouble. 


For fifteen years the cotton manu- 
facturing industry of the South has 
been free from labor union trou- 
bles, and while - disagreement 
and strikes have occurred at indi- 
vidual mills at times they have been 
of short duration because the tex- 
tile press of the South has not fan- 
ned the flame with pubiicity. 

We know that the cotton manu- 
facturers of the South are bitterly 
opposed to labor unions and espec- 
ally to the L W. W. and we also 
know that bitter articles attacking 
and abusing the I. W. W. would ap- 
peal to cotton manufacturers and 
would strengthen our journal with 
some. 


If we can only gain such support 
by doing something which we know 
is against the best interest of the 
textile industry we prefer to do 
without it and we shall stand or fall 
upon the proposition that publicity 
of such matters as strikes and labor 
union movements will tend to in- 
crease the growth of such troubles 

We were never a believer in do- 
ing useless things and we have a 
great regard for the teachings of 
experience. 


What good does an attack upon 
the I. W. W. do for anybody? Can 
any man show that any member has 
ever been caused to leave the I. W. 
W. or any prospective member has 
been kept from joining by an article 
abusing that organization? 

On the other hand, experience, 
which should be the only guide in 
such matters, shows that wherever 
and whenever the IL W. W. has 
been able to obtain unfavorable 
publicity, that organization has 
grown like the proverbial green bay 
tree. 

Wihy not apply common sense to 
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a proposition as serious as this’ 
Why not learn from experience of 
other places which uniformly says 
that the I. W. W. growth can not be 
checked by unfavorable press al- 
tacks. 

We are against’the |. W. W., and 
as our editor was present at Law- 
rence, Mass., during the trouble 
there we could write an atiack upon 
them, full of facts and vitriolic in 
character, but the only result 
would be to fix the strike and labor 
union idea in the minds of the mil! 
operatives of the South, and sow the 
seed of future trouble. 

Our contemporaries can run their 
publications to suit themselves, but 
if the seed of labor unionism 
spreads and disrupts the friendly 
relations which have been the 
pride both of the operatives and the 
mill owners, the blame shall be laid 
at. their door and not at ours, 

We recognize the right of labor 
lo organize, but we do not believe 
that conditions in the Southern 
textile industry are such as require 
organization and we believe that the 
entrance of such organizations into 
this fleld will do injury both to the 
operatives and to the mills. 

There is no need of and no de- 
mand for labor unions in Southern 
cotton mills and we shall not fur- 
nish publicity upon which it shall 
fattten. 

If we sacrifice what may be term- 
e? news in order to serve the best 
interest of the industry we feel jus- 
tified in doing so. 

The Southern Textile Bulletin 
will in the future as in the past pub- 
lish no accounts of strikes or labor 
trouble and ujon that policy we 
will stand or fall. 


H. Fink Arrested. 


H. Fink, a gentleman adorned with — 
a pink eye shield, who has been sell- 
ing to cotton mills a recipe for man- 
ufacturing oil is now under arrest 
at Greenville, S. C., and if enough of 
his victims will furnish the evi- 
dence he will use his good eye for 
awhile to look through bars and the 
stripes on his shirt will be horizontal 
instead of vertical. 

For many years H. «ink, supposed 
to represent H. Fink & Sons of some- 
where, but nobdy knows where, has . 
been paying periodical visits to 
Southern cotton mills and for the 
sum of $100 to $500 has confided to 
some this secret for manufacturing 
oll. We do not know whether it 
was the hypnotic effect of the good 
eye or of the eye shield, bul many 
exchanged good coin for a small 
piece of paper containing the great 
secret of how to mix pulverized lime 
and pulverized chalk and when the 
pink eye shield had gotten far away 
discovered that what was really pul- 
verized was their business sense. 

For the edification of our readers 
we give below the recipe of H. Fink 
and if there are any who do not 
think it worth $500 they can send us 
any amount that they may care to 
donate. H. Fink, according to re- 
port, obtained several thousand dol- 
lars for it and it does scem that we 
ought to be able to ge enough out 
of it to pay for a few Coca Colas, 
even if we have no bad eye: 


(Continued on Page 16.) 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


L. N. Huggins has accepted the 
position of secand hand in spinning 
al the Louisville (Ky.) Cotton Mills. 


C. B. Crook has resigned as over- 


seer of spinning at the Amazon Mill, 
Thomasville, N. C. 


T. L. Alford has accepted the po- 
sition of designer at the Wylie Mills, 
Chester, 3. C. 


J. W. Manly has resigned as su- 
_ perintendent of the Manetta Mills, 
Lando, 8. C, 


J. E, Jones has resigned as yard 
boss at the Kershaw (8S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 


L. O. Bunton bas resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Wylie Mills, 
Chester, S. C. 


Zeb McClure will have charge of 
the new supply room at the Aurora 
Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


L. J. Hill has resigned as overseer 
of carding at the Rhodhiss (N. C.) 
Mfg. Co., and moved to Shelby, N. C. 


J. W. Rowell of Rockingham, is 
now grinding cards at the Jackson 
Millis, Monroe, N. C. 


A. R. Williams has accepted the 
position of card grinder at the Mid- 
way Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 


Harp Orr is now second hand in 
e*rding at the Manetta Mills, Lando, 
8. C. 


B. F. Powell is now acting as spare 
loom fixer at the Williamston C.) 
Cotton Mills 


Lem Holtzclaw of Belton, 8. C., is 
now fixing looms at the Ware Shoals 
(S. €.) Mfg. Co. 


E. A. Ellis, of Langley, 8. C.. has 
accepted the position of master 
mechanic at the Irene Mill, Gaffney, 


C. E. Heffner, of Salisbury, N. C., 
is now second hand in weaving al 
the Dilling Mill, Kings Mountain, 
N. C. 


R. V. Porter, formerly of Newber- 
ry, 8. C., has accepted the» position 
of overseer of spooling, warping 
and twistng at the Dixie Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga. 


J. E. Pressley has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the White City 
Mills, Athens, Ga., to become super- 
intendent of the No. 1 Mill of the 
Athens Mfg. Co. 


Ed Wolfe, of Gainesville, Ga., has 
accepted the position of second 
hand in carding at the Eva Jane 
Mill, Sylacauga, Ala. 


J. CG. Ingram, bookkeeper for the 
McAden Mills, McAdenvile, N. 
has entered a Charlotte hospital for 
treatment. 


C. C. Brown, of Danville, Va. has 
become overseer of beaming and 
slashing at the Aurora Mill, Bur- 
lington, N. 


O. H. Farr of Beverly, Ga., has 
accepted the position of superinten- 
dent of the Manetta Mills, Lando, 
S. C. 


W. M. Holly has been transferred 
from overseer of cloth room to over- 
seer of weaving at the Wylie Mills, 
Ohester, 8S. C. 


W. M. MeCafferty, president of 
the American Textile Co., Atco, Ga.., 
has returned from a trip to Indian 
Springs, Ga. 


J. L. Hames has resigned as ma- 
chinist at the Clifton Mfg. Co., Clif- 
ton, 8..C., to acept a similar posi- 
tion at the Inman (8. C. Mills. 


W. P. Loftis, overseer of spinning 
at the Holt-Williamson Mills, Fay- 
etteville, N. C., has also been given 
charge of the twisting, winding and 
warping at that mill. 


H. G. Edmundson has resigned as 
master mechanic at the. Kershaw 
(N. C.) Mills and accepted a similar 
position at the Sherman (Tex.) 
Mills. 


Fred Cumnock, president of the 
White City Mfg. Co. Athens, Ga., 
will also act as superintendent in 
the future. 


J. E. Elliott has resigned as assist- 
ant superintendent of Athens (Ga.) 
Mfg. Co. to accept a position of over- 
seer of carding at the Willingham 
Mills, Macon. Ga, 


R. W. Kerr has resigned as second 
hand in carding at the Manetta 
Mills, Lando, 8. C., and is now over- 
hauling cards at one of the mills at 
Chester, S. C. 


R. M. Odell, Commercial Agent of 
Department of Commerce is spend- 
ing a few days at home in Concord, 
N. C., before leaving for India where 
he will investigate the cotton goods 
markets of that country. 


CARDS, 
DRAWING, 


COMBERS, 
LAP MACHINES. 


W. L. Wicker has resigned as 
overseer of beaming and slashing 
at the Aurora Mill, Burlington, 
N. C, 


J.M Mauney, of Lenoir, N. C.. has 
accepted the position of overseer of 
carding at the Rhodhiss (N. C.) Mfg. 
Co. 


J. B. Stroup, of Arlington, 8. C., 
has accepted the posilion of over- 
seer of weaving at the Aldora Mills, 
Barnesville, Ga. 


J. D,. Verbal has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Buffalo Mill, 
of the Locke Cotton Mill, Concord, 
N. C. 


W. P. Whitley has accepted the 
position of overseer of spinning al 
the Buffalo Mill of the Locke Cotton 
Mill, Concerd, N. CG. 


Ralph Webber, oversee : of spin- 
ning at the Massachusetis Mills, 
Lindale, Ga. ,is spending his vaca- 
tion, accompanied by his family, at 
Tybee Island, Ga. 


George F. Shipp has resigned his 
position at the Martel Mig. Uo., 
Egan, Ga., to become superintend- 
ent of the Wilson (N. C.) Cotton 
Mils. 


C. A. Grainger has resigned as de- 
signer at the Wylie Mills, Chester, 
S. C., and accepted a similar posi- 
tion al the Monaghan Millis, Green- 
ville, S. C. 
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Erwin Mill No. 4, 
West Durham, N. C. 
E. G. Molwer........ Superintendent 
Spinner 
GC. F. MeCauley......-.. Cloth Room 


Erwin Mill No. 2. 


Duke, N. C. ne 
E. M. Henley ...... Superintendent 
E. 8. Yarborough ...... Cloth Room 


Thomas Ralph....Master Mechanic 


Lancaster Mills, 


Lancaster, S. C. 


A. H. Robbins...... Superintendent 
T. R. Reeves. .Carder and Spin. No. 1 
D. B. Mahaffey........ Spinner No, 2 
R. L. Armstrong, Carder & Spin. No.1 
J. W. Mahaffey ........ Cloth Room 


T. A. Settiemeyer. Master Mechanicec 


COTTON 
MILL MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


EDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
Greenville, S. C. 


af 


SPINNING 
FRAMES, 


MULES, 
LOOMS. 


Amazon Cotton Mills, 


Thomasville, N. C. 

O. L. Wagstaff...... Superintendent 

Toccoa, Ga. 

Toccoa Mill, 
Cc. L. Faulkner...... Superintendent 
J. R. Weaver 
F. M. Rumsay..... Master Mechanic 


Longhurst Mill, 


Roxboro, 
J. W. Allgood ...... Superintendent 
R. G. Dickerson...Master Mechanic 


Roxboro Cotton Mill, 


Roxboro, N. C. 
J. W. Allgood ...... Superintendent 
Asst. Supt. 


J. W. Frederick.... MasterMechanic 


Converse Mill, 


Clifton, S. C. 
Weaver 
W. W. Crocker........ Cloth Room 
Mack Kirby....... Master Mechanic 

Arista Mill, 

Winston-Salem, N. C, 

Edward Powers.....Superintendent 
Carder 


W. F. Hammonds..Master Mechanic 


Hanes Knitting Mill No. 3. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BE. Maddison... Spinner 
Scott Brannon....Master Mechanic 
Pomona Mill, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
C. N. Harper.......Superintendent 
Will Pettigrew ..........+- Spinner 


— —, Upright....Master Mechanic 


SORE ASE 
r samples and cup and 
try it 
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Canton, N. C.—It is said that D. 
B. Mull, who operates a knitting 
mill at Connelly Springs, will start 
a branch plant here. 

Cornelius, N. G.—The directors of 
the Cornelius Cotton Mills held a 
meeting on July 15th. 


Landrum, S. C.—The looms for 
the Shamrock Mills hhave arrived 
and are now being installed. 


McAdenville, N. C.—The MeAden 
Mils bas a large force at work re- 
pairing the damage recently done to 
their houses by the hail storm. 

Post City, Texas.—Converse & 
Lo., Of New York have been ap- 
pointed sole selling agents for the 
Postex Cotton Mills of this place. 


Rockwell, N. C.—-The Barringer 
Manufacturing Go. thas declared a 
regular semi-annual dividend of 3 
per cent, 


Englewood, Tenn.—!he Eureka 
Cotton Mills let the eontract 
for the erection to thei building, to 
1i36x76 feet, of standard brick 
mill construction. 


Griffin, Ga—The Rustrton Cotton 
Milis, recently noted as to add new 
spindies, will install 5,000 spindles 
lo replace a like number .of old 


Ones. 


Laurens, 8S. C.— The 
Company has Kindly consented ‘to 
furnish a buildme which is now be- 
ing highted with electric lhehts for 
the benetit of a night school and 
library, which will be under the 
management of Rev. Hedgepeth. 


Watts 


Greenville, 8. C.—At a meeting of 
the stockholders of the Dunean Mill, 
it was decided that the capital stock 
of the campany would be increased 
$1 000,000 to $1.750.000. The 
additional $750,000 will be issued in 
preferred stock. About seven-eights 
of the stock was represented at the 
meeting. 


Birmingham, Ala. — A specia! 
meeting of the directors of the 
Avondale Cotton Mills will be heid 
on August 17, to consider the ad- 
visabilty of increasing the capital 
stock of the company to %225,000., 
If the increased is decided upon, 
eommon stock to cover rt will be 
issued, and the proceeds from the 
sale of the stock wil! be used in fi- 
nancing the new mill at Svilacauga. 


Lynehburg, Va.—The. Lynchburg 
Cotton Mills will close down for four 
weeks, to give No. 1 engine a gen- 
eral overhauling, will rebore the 
eviinders and put in new pistons, 
new valves. and erect a new smoke 
stock for No. 2 boiler room, this 
work will be done by John T. Lind- 
stram, of Allentown, Pa. The mil! 
will colse the first day of August 
and start up the 31st «* August. 


Prattville, N. C—The Prattville 
Cotton Mills were sold at public 
auction by reeeiver Geo. Stuart 
Holt Hens for $65,000, but the sale 
has not yet been confirmed by the 
court. 


Greenville, 8S: G.—At about 1:25 
Tuesday morning the fire depart- 
ment was called out to the Carolina 
Vills where a smnal) barbershop and 
barn belonging to the mill had 
cmight on fire. The barn was a to- 
tal loss with a Ford automobile, 
horse, wagon, and some feed stuff, 
stored in the building. 

Charlotte, N. C.—-Prompt work on 
the part of the employes of the 
Ohadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 3, Char- 
iotte, prevented what threatened to 
be a disastrous fire Tuesday meht. 
About 50 eans of drawing in the 
card room ignited, and added to this 
were several boxes of roping. The 
mill hw? ceased work, but the night 
watehman, the master mechanic and 
others were there. The mill has a 
sprinkler system and this was put 
into play. <A Tire alam was rung in 
but the flames were under contro! 
when the firemen reached the scene. 


Winder, Ga. — Application has 
been made for incorporation of Bar- 
row County Cotton Mills to manu- 
facture cotton varns, ¢loths and 
including denims and cov- 
Capital stock is $425,000, with 
privilege of inereasing to not ex- 
ceeding $500,000. Ineorporators are 
Radford. J. M. Williams, R. 8. 
Lanier and associates, all of Jack- 
sen county, Georgia. G. A. Johns, 
Winder, is one of the attorneys for 
the ineorporators. 


fabrics 


_ 


Piedmont, S. C.—The cloth 


reom 
at the Piedmont Mills has been 


completed and the machinery’ has 
heen moved from the old cloth room 
into the new one. 

The mill will elose down on July 
3ist for a ten-day vacation. This 
vacation the first of every August 
has become a fixed annual custom, 
and results in much pleasure to the 
employees. 


Moorhead, Miss.—1iiuc Mississippi 
Cotton Mills Go. has received arti- 
cles of incorporation, with a capi- 
tal stock of $250,000. The company 
will manufacture ducks, sheetings 
and drills. They have purchased 
the Bellvue Mill of this place, which 
has been idle for some time from 
Peter H. Orr. The mill fas an 
equipment of 5,000 spindles and 144 
broad The officers of the 
new company are Walter H. Carter, 
president; Peter H. Qorr, vice-pres- 
ident, and Sheridan H. Cooper; sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


hooms. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The Appalach- 
ian Mills,. manufacturers of men’s 
and women’s underwear, will prac- 
tically double the capacity of their 
plant by the erection of two new 
buildings, costing about $50,000, 

The building formerly occupied 
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by the Helston Hosiery Mills, and 
prior to that containing the spin- 
ning plant of the Knoxville Woolen 
Mills, is being repaired to be oecu- 
pied by the Appalachian Mills, Which 
owns. it. With the completion of the 
new building and the repair of the 
Holston structure four buildings 
will he occupied by the Appalachian 
Mills. The present home of the 
mills is the Uassimere Building of 
Lhe former Knoxville Woolen Mills, 
and is 64 by 309 feett in dimensions, 
it being the largest of the buildings. 

When the buildings are complet- 
ed, machinery costing about $100,- 
000 will be installed, and the present 
force of about 400 employees will be 
increased to about 6o0. 

One of the buildings to be erect- 
ed will be located between the pres- 
ent structure and the former Hol- 
ston Hosiery Mills plant. It will be 
75 by 250 feet in dimensions and 
only one story. 

At the east end of the old Holston 
Hosiery Mill’s building, a two-story 
structure, with basement, 60 by 60 
feet, is being erected. 

Machinery ‘for the new buildings 
has been ordered and it is expected 
that operations will be started in 
the new buildings in August or by 
Sept. 4. 


Meeting of Middle States Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


A discussion of reeent rublica- 
tions of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by N. A, Cobb. 
agrcultural technologist in charge 
of Cotton Standardization for the 
bureau of Plant Industry, resulted 
in the Middle States Textile Manu- 
facturers’ Ass'n in convention in 
Louisville, Ky., recently, directing tts 
secretary to draft a resolutoin pro- 
testing against the publicatin 
such findings as facts when the con- 
clusions are alt variance with trade 
experiences. 

The members of the association 
questioned the sufficiency of Dr. 
Cobb’s experiments and differed as 
to the effect his investigations would 
have on the market... They were 
agreed, however, that his conclu- 
sions were erroneous and, publish- 
ed broadcast, they had resulted in 
confusion, 

All of the officers, Captain Pau! 
J. Mars of the Henderson (Ky.) Cot- 
ton Mills, president, and Lee Rod- 
man, of the Indiana Cotton Mills, 
Cannelton, secretary and 
treasurer, were re-elected. 

One change in the board of 
directors substituted C. N. Brown, 
of the Lincoln Cotton Mills, Evans- 
ville, Ind., for F. A. Mehling, of the 
Northern Blanket Mills, Cleve- 
land, O. 


Model! Mill Village. 


Dr. C. W. Stiles, famed the world 
over as discoverer of the hookworm 
and now studying malarial condi- 


tions in eastern North Carolina for: 


the United States public health and 
marine hospital service, has inform- 
el Dr. Z. V. Moseley, of this city, 


that Kinston has the cleanest mill 
Village in the country with possibly 
one exception, in his opinion. Dr. 
Stiles says that the Caswell! village, 
a model colony of several hundred 
people just beyond the western edge 
of the cry, is as nearly a “Spotiess- 
town’ as he has found in investigat- 
ing the living conditions of mill 
operatives all the way from Maine to 
Montgomery. One Alabama mill vil- 
lage provably equalled it in sani- 
lary excellence, but certainly does 
not excel it. The Kinston village 
was built by local capital and is 
under the supervision of the super- 
intendent of the Caswell Cotton Mill, 
a Kinston-owned enterprise. Its 
houses are uniform and pretty. and 
what mostly impressed the disting- 
uished physician, its back lots are 
so clean that a mosquito or fly 
hasn't got a ghost of a chance of in- 
oculating a citizen there with ty- 
phoid germs or stalking about on 
his Dread and milk with feet un- 
bathed—Kinston (N. C.) Free Press. 


Stephen Lowe Resigns Hetherington 
& Sons’ Agency. 


Stephen C. Lowe has resigned the 
agency of John Hetherington and 
Sons, Lid., of Manchester, England, 
cotton machinery builders, after be- 
ing the sole representative of that 
eoncern for the United States and 
Canada for nearly fourteen years. 
Mr. Lowe leaves Hetherington, it is 
said of his own volition, his resigna- 
tion to take effect the first of Octo- 
her. Tt is understood that he will 
remain identified with the trade in 
a prominent way, but he said that 
he is not in_a position to make his 
plans public. 


Patent to Durham Man. 


A patent has been issued to Jacob 
H,. Adamee of Durham, N. C., for a 
“eutting mechanism for use on knit- 
ling machines” which representati- 
ves of the knitting machine manu- 
facturers-say will fill a  long-felt 
want in the hosiery mill business. 
The machine cuts the ribbed part 
of the hosiery automatically at any 
desired lengths. 

In the manufacture of hosiery the 
ribber part is knitted apart from 
the other part. It is knitted in long 


strips. Heretofore it has been ne- 
cessary for the operator to take 
these long strips away from the 


machine and by the use of a knife 
and hand method cut them into the 
desired length for the various grades 
of hosiery. 

The new machine invented by Mr. 
Adamee is attached to the knitting 
machine, and automatically cuts 
this ribbed part into any length for 
which the machine is set. The pat- 
ent lawyers who handled the Wash- 
ington end of the transaction say 
that thre has been nothing else like 
it sent to Washington. | 


Air Compressor Explodes. 


An air compressor in the plant of 
the Gaffney (S. C.) Manufacturing 
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Gu.’s plant exploded Monday morn- 
ing. No one was injured. Parts of 
the machine were blown upwards 
through two stories of the building. 
Damage is estimated at about $100. 
The cause of the explosion has not 
been determined. I[t is said that no 
one was at work near the machine 
when it exploded. 


English Cotton Goods Trade. 


The Board of Trade 
England show the 
June, 1914: 

In the piece goods trade the total 
value of exports was $34,975,000, 
compared with $42,450,000 or a de- 
crease of about $7,500,000 on the 
year, although the values are prac- 
tically the same as for June, 1912. 
The quantity exported during last 


returns of 
following .. for 


month was 498,504,900 yards, as 
against 611,557,600 yards in 1943, 
and 519,264,000 yards in 1912. The 


cloth trade-is at the moment much 
worse than the yarn trade, both in 
the American and Egyptian sections. 
The Egytian yarn trade continues 
comparatively good although the 
outlook in both sections is somewhat 
gloomy. 


American Cotton Goods in Greece. 


The first shipment of American 
cotton piece goods ever made to the 
consular district of Patras, so far 
as the reeords show, has just ar- 
rived, coming direct from New 
York to Patras without transship- 
ment, which in years past has so 
hampered American trade to this 
district. 

The shipment was a trial order, 
consisting of 20 bales of drilled 
“cabots” of 20 pieces each. The 
buyers express themselves as high- 
ly pleased with the goods, which 
are already being put on the retail 
market. This shipment should be 
taken by American exporters as the 
entering wedge for their cotton 
piece goods upon the markets of 
this district. 

It is interesting to note that 
American “cabots,” so long fabor- 


ably known on the markets of the | 


Ottoman Empire, have been the 
first piece goods to get a footing in 
this district. This particular kind 
of American cotton goods seems to 
have no serious rival among the 
output of English or European fac- 
tories. Local dealers declare that 
there is no comparison between it 
and the “cabots” of other countries. 

In the matter of other piece goods, 
however, the American manufac- 
turer will find the sharpest compe- 
tition. A careful canvass of the lo- 
cal market as to prices and terms 
shows that, on the basis of prices 
quoted by American exporters, 
Italy undersells the United tSates 
in flannelettes, zephyrs, prints, and 
plain “cabots.” England undersells 
the United States in all grades of 
bleached cottons and plain “cabots.” 
The United States unndersells all 
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Solves the Moisture 
Problem 


When you buy raw Cotton, Wool, and other 
fibres you also buy enough water to depreciate 
your prolits—if you do not put the water back 
into your finished product. 

If you have not the correct humidity in your 
plant for the material you handle—it wil! lose its 
moisture. | 

And you will lose the weight you paid for. 

The Turbo-Humidifier puts back the moisture 
—giving the finished materia! its natural weight 


and saving your profits. 

The Turbo delivers pure “pulverized water’ 
into the atmosphere of your different departments. 
It insures in all seasons the right degree of hu- 
midity for any condition or material. 


It will cost you only a red stamp to get proof 
of these fact claims. Ask for the proof. 


THE G. M. PARKS CO. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Southern Office Commercial Bullding, Charlotte, N. C.. 
J. 8. COTHRAN, Manager. 
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others in drilled “cabots.” 

lialy is steadily gaining ground on 
tthe Greek markets in her hnes of 
flannelettes, zephyrs, prints, and 
plain “cabots.” The ability of the 
Iitalian manufacturer to undersell 
the American is due, perhaps, in 
part to the comparative cheapness 
of italian labor. It is due, how- 
ever, in no small part, apparently, to 
the fact that the Italian manufac- 
turer uses a somewhat inferior 
grade of cotton in his products. In 
the- year 1910-11 Indian cotton was 


| into Italy to the amount of 


$14,511,903, and in 1911-12 to the 
amount of $9,100,355 (according to 
report of the Italian Government). 
In the year 1911-12 the United King- 
dom took Indian cotton only to the 
amount of $5,864,132 (same author- 
ity). Italy is, next after Japan, In- 
dia's best market for raw cotton. 
The Indian eotton is of shorter 


staple than the American article 
and has less durability. HM is also 
considerably cheaper. The Italian 


nranufacturer apparently blends a 
certain amount of the short-staple 
Indian article with the American 
eotion, which he imports in great 
quantities, and is able to turn out al 
an attractive price a product which 
is apparentiy quite as good-as the 
American product, but which is 
hardty equal to it in durability. 
The American exporter of cotton 


goods must take these things inte 
consideration when he enters the 
field of competition. 

The Greek market for cotton 


piece goods is decidedly worth the 
attention of the American manufac- 
Lurer. Greece imported, under the 
old regime, about $2,000,000 worth 


ef cotton piece goods per annuam. 
By treaties concluding recent hos- 
tilities in the Balkan Peninsula the 


H.W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BUILDERS OF MODERN 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying, Finishing and 
Mercerizing Machinery 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD BOTH 
IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


A. H. WASHBURN, Southern Agent 
Suite 800-806 Realty Building 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


territory of the Kingdom of Greece 
was increased some 950 per cent. 
This will mean a similar enlarge- 
ment of the Greek markets. A pro- 
portionate share of the anticipated 
increase of trade will naturally fall 
to this distriet, and particularly to 
Patras, the port of western Greece. 

The recent establishment of direct 
freight communication from New 
York to Patras offered by several 
steamship lines ought to open the 
Greek markets to the activities of 
American exporters. Up to 
present the American exporter has 
done little business here, especially 
in ecottbon-goods trade. The follow- 
ing data, taken from statistics of 
the Greek Government covering the 
vear 1911, will indicate the volume 
of American cotton-goods trade to 
Greece as compared with other 
eountmes: United Kingdom, 70 per 
cent: Italy, 14 per cent; Austria, 6 
per cent: Germany, 5 per eent; 
France, 3 per cent: “America,” one- 
half of 1 per cent. 

The American trade might be -de- 
veloped, especially in “cabots,” mer- 
cerized shirtings, chambreys, cot- 
ton muslins, and ladies’ cotton dress 
goods in general.—Daily Consular 
and Trade Reports. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. & Treas 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


JOMN HILL Southern Represcntative, Third Nat. Bank Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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New York.—Cotton goods markets 
are quiet in nearly all divisions, 
outside of fine and fancy goods that 
are being shown for spring. Buy- 
ers seem to have lost interest for 
the time and the activity in wide 
prints has subsided. There is some 
small business going on, and occas- 
ionally some buyers report a good 
sale, but as a rule the market is as 
quiet as for any other time this 
year. 

This week is expected to prove an 
active one, not only with sellers of 
ginghams, but of other lines of wash 
fabrics as well. Prices will be 
named on many lines of ginghams, 
and fine and fancy cottons. By the 


end of the week it is thought that 


the spring 1915 season on al! lines 
of wash goods will be well under 
way. Some well known lines of 
ginghams were shown last week, 
and it is said that some substantial 
orders were then placed subject to 
opening prices. Buyers have not 
however, been operating very free- 
ly on other lines of wash fabrics. 
Sheer goods are very prominent in 
the new spring lines. Voiles, or- 
gandies, lace effects, and piques are 
all included in the various lines. 
Sheer crepes are also being exten- 
sively shown. In the gray goods 
market, large orders have been tak- 
en ahead on voiles, organdies, lawns, 
piques, with narrow welts and lace 
cloths Wide good seem to have 
the preference. Crepes are not 
quite so much in evidence as they 
were last sason. 


Some substantial orders were 
placed the last of the week for drills. 
and the market for this class of 
goods was more active. Thirty- 
seven inch 3.95 drills are quoted at 
5 5-8 cents. Thirty-seven inch 3.50 
drills at 6 3-8 cents. The market for 
sheetings was not active and this 
class of goods can be had in sizeable 
quantities second-hand at conces- 
sions. 


A large number of out of town 
buyers have been in the market for 
the last ten days or two weeks and 
they have been quietly picking out 
goods that suitd their requirements, 
both in the way of spot summer 
merchandise and lines suitable for 
their fall and winter business. Out 
of town jbbers have ben operating 
on goods of a staple character. 
Prices held steadily on these sta- 
ple bleached gods, with agents and 
manufacturers closely following 
prices on the near cotton months. 

In the Fall River print cloth mar- 
ket the inquiry was stronger last 
week than for some time, but the 
volume of sales did not exceed the 
weekly average for some time past. 
This inquiry has covered various 
styles, but buyers have insisted on 
eoncessions. Wide and medium 
goods made up most of the trading 
for the week.. The buk of the busi- 
ness was done on a concession basis. 
Wide odds, 60x48s, claimed a great 
deal of interest from buyers. and 
mills refused to grant concessions 
on these goods. Many of the mills 
during the last few weeks have sold 
as much of these goods and are now 


holding firm. Narrow goods contin- 
ued dull and are accumulating in 
this market. There has been some 
call for twills and sateeris. Deliver- 
ies in most cases are for ten weeks 
ahead and practically no contracts 
have been made beyond that time. 


Prices in New York were quoted 


as follows: 
Pritn cloth 28-in. std.. 3 3-4 —~ 
28-inch, 64x60 i 


Gray goods, 39-inch, 
38 1-2-inch, std. 5 3-16 1-4 
Sheetings, So., std .... 8 
4-yard, 58x60s ..... 6 _ 
4-yard, 48x48s ......5 3-8 5 1-2 
4 1-2-yard 44x44s... 5 3-8 - 
d-yard, 48x52s ...... 5 
Denims, 9-ounce ..... 14 17 
Stark, 9-ounce, duck..15 1-2 — 
Hartford, 11-oz., 40-in 
in., duck ... 4614-2 — 
Ticking, 8-ounce .....13 1-2 — 
Standard, fancy print 51-4 — 
Standard ginghams... 61-4 — 
Fine dress ginghams .. ¥ 9 3-4 
Kid finished cambrics 4 1-2 4 3-4 


Hester’s Weekly Cotton Figures. 


Comparisons are to actual dates, 


not to close of corresponding 
weeks: 
In sight for week ........ 29,000 
Same seven’ days last 
For the month .. .. .. .. 72,000 
Same date last year . 70,000 
For season ....... .. ..44377,000 
Same date last year .. ..13,668,000 
Port receipts for season ..16,380,000 
Same date last year .. .. 9,853,000 
Overland to mills and Can- 
ada for season .. .. .. 1,147,000 
Same date last year .. .. 1,083,000 
Same date year before.. 1,253,000 
Southern mill takings for 
season ... 2,804,000 
Same date last year .. .» 2,658,000 
Interior stocks in excess of 
September i .... .. 46,000 
Last year ...... 74,000 
Foreign exports for week. . 45,000 
Same seven days last y'r 32,000 
For season .... .. .. .. 8,808,000 
Same date last year .. .. 8,400,000 
Northern spinners’ takings 
and Canada for week.. 15,000 
Same 7 days last year .. 15,00 
For season .. .. .. .. .. 2,508,000 
To same date last year.. 2,550,000 
Spinners’ Takings. 
This week . 
Same seven days last year 191,000 
Same seven days before 159,000 
Total since September 1!..13,531,000 
Same date last year .. ..13,438,000 
Same date year before.. ..14,550,00 


World’s Visible Supply. 


Total visible this week.... 3,520,670 
Last week .. .. . 8,520,670 
Last week ..... i. .. 3,686,715 
Same date last year.. .. 2,921,387 
Same date vear before.. 2,828,787 

Of this the total American 

this week . 4,889,670 
Last week .. 2.014,715 
Last year .. . 1,582,384 


DOUBLE BURNISHED“ DIAMOND 
‘(RIBBED RINGO 


THEWRITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 


WE MAKE THE BEST 
TRAVELERS 


Description 


Southern Representative 
MATTHIAS OUSLEY, Jr. 
Box 126, Greenville, S. C. 


Spinning 
and Twisting 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 
Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 


44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE 


(INCORPORATED) 
Cotton Yarns Mercerized and Natural 
ALL NUMBERS 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


505-506 Mariner and Merchant Building 


The Desirability of the South 


as the place to manufacture cotton 
goods is illustrated in the increase of 
67% quoted by census department. We 
can offer attractive situations for those 
desiring to enter this field. 


J. A, PRIDE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Specialties for the Textile Trade 


Works and Office ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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Philadelphia, Pa—Last week was 
not a very active one in the yarn 
market here, though there Were a 
few sales of 25,000 to 100,000 pounds. 
The demand for yarns was reported 
spotty by dealers and buyers took 
little except for spot or prompt de- 
livery. A few dealers said they 
found some improvement in spots, 
and thought a marked improvement 
would be seen by the latter part of 
next month. 

Knitters are not getting many du- 
plicate orders for heavy 
though orders for lightweights are 
coming in satisfactorily. Local knit- 
ters have bought small quantities 
of coarse numbers on the basis of 
20 and 20 1-2 for 1%s, Southern 
frame spun cones. Some spinners 
are well sold up for July, August 
and September deliveries, and are 
quoting coarse numbers of the basis 
of 2 11-2 cents, while stock, for 
quick delivery. 

Manufacturers of carded yarn ho- 
siery are in better condition than 
makers of combed yarn goods, so 
far as business is concerned. Those 
who manufacture the coarser 
grades are said to have a good bus- 
-jness, while manufacturers of the 
finer goods need business. Last 
week there were sales of a few cases 
and others of 20,000 to 50,000 pounds 
of yarn to makers of carded yarn 
hosiery and there was considerable 
variation in the prices quoted by 
dealers and spinners. Coarse num- 
bers generally sold on the basis of 
20 and 20 1-2 cents for 10s, white 
stock. 

There was some demand in spois 
for combed yarns last week, prin- 
cipally for single combed peeler, 
and sales from one case up to 30,- 
000 pounds were made. Southern 
frame spun combed peeler sold on 
the basis of 25 cents for 10s. Small 
quantities of 16s for 26 1-2 to 27 
cents, and 18s sold for 27 1-4 to 29 
cents. 


Southern Single Skeitns. 
18 —i9 1-2 

Soutkern Two-Ply Skeins. 

to 18 1-2—19 1-2 

19 —{9 1-2 

20 -—20 1-2 


Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in 
Skeins. 


9-4 slack 


weights, “ 


19 1-2—20 


9-4 slack ........+-.. 19 1-2 


Southern Single Warps: 


—20 
{2s 20 —20 1-2 
20 1-2—21 1-2 
24s . 23 —23 1-2 


Southern Two-Ply Warps. 


i6s.. 21 1-2—22 

20s . 22 —22 1-2 

ous 25 —25 1-2 

Southern Frame Spun Yern on Cone: 


Single Combed Peeler Skeins: 


Two-Ply Carder Peeler in Skeins: 

31 —32 

37 

60s . 45 — 46 


— 


_ 


Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins: 


“The woman threw herself into 
the river,” read the teacher. “Her 


husband rushed to the bank. Now, 
tell me why her hushand rushed to 
the bank?” “To get the insurance 
money,” yelled the class.—Cincinnati 
Enpuirer. 


1A. M. & Co. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
BROKERS 


Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 
Southern Securities 


F.C. Abbott&Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
BROKERS 


Mill Stocks, Bank Stocks 
N. C. State Bonds, N. C. Reail- 


road Stock and Other High 
Grade Securities 


Southern 


South Carolina and Georgia Mill 
Stocks. 


Bid Asked 
Abbeville Cot. Mills, 8. C ... 100 
Aiken Mfg. Co., 8. C..... 35 ... 
Am. Spin. Go, 8. C..... 150 153 
Anderson C. M., 8. C. pfd 90 
Aragon Mills, 8. C....... ... 65 


Arcadia Millis, 8. €...... ... 100 
Arkwright Mills, 8 C.. 100 ... 
Augusta Factory, Ga.... ... 35 
Avondale Mills, Ala..... 115 120 
Anderson Cot. M., com.. ... 20 
Belton Cot. Mills, 8. C... 100 106 
Brandon Mills, 8. G..... ... 70 
Brogon Millis, S. ©....... ... 64 
Calhoun Mills, 8. €..... ... 51 
Cannon Mfg. Co., N. €... 120 110 
Capital City C.M. 8. C... ... 85 
Chiguola Millis, C..... 105 145 
Chiguola Mills, pfd..... 78 885 
Clifton Mfg. Co., com... ... 97 
Clifton Mfg. Co. pfd.... 100... 
Clinton Cot. Mills, S. C... ... {25 


Courtenay Mfg. Co., 8. C. 55 


Columbus Mfg, Co. Ga... 82% .. 
D .. Converse Co., §.C. ... 85 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala..... ... 110 
Darlington Mfg. 8. C. ... 6 
Drayton Mills, S .C...... ae 
Eagie & Phenix M. Ga.. ... 72 
Easley Cot. Mills, 8. C... ... 175 
Enoree Mfg. Co. 8. C... ... 20 
FEnoree Mig. Co,., pfd.... ... 100 


Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga 65 70 
Exposition Cot. Mills, Ga. ... 125 
Fairfield Cot. Mills, 8. C. ... 70 
Gaffney Mig. Co.......... 55 
Gainesville C.M,Ga.com ... 75 
Glenwood Mills, 8. C.... 80 

Glenn-Lowry C. Co., 8.C. 101 


Glenn-L. Co. pfd ... 72% 
Granby Cot. Mills, C.... .... 


Granby C. M. §S. C. pfd.. 


Graniteville M. Co.,.S.C. 100 


Greenwood Cot. M, 8. C. 49 


Grendel Mills, C...... ... 97 
Hamrick Mills, 8. €.... ... 102 
Hartsville €. M. 8. €..... 175 ... 
Henrietta Mills, N. C..... ... 116 
Inimen Mills, &. G....... ... 104 
Inman Mills, 8. C. pfd.. ... 100 
Jackson Mills, 8. C...... 90 104 


King John P. Mfg. Co.Ga... 80 
Lancaster C. M. 8. C..... 130... 
Lancaster C. M.,S.C.pfd 97 ... 
Langley Mfg. Co. 8. C... 70 75 
Laurens Cot Mills, 8. C... ... 100 
Limstone C. M. 8. C..... 425 

Lockhart Mills, 8S. C...... 125 

Martboro Mil! 
Mills Mfg. Co., 8S. C...... 140 


Mollohon Mfg. Co., 8. C.. ... 


90 
Monarch Cot. Mills, 8. C. ... 90 
Monarch Cot. Mills, 8. €. 145 
Newberry Cot. Mills, S. © 4412 


Ninety-Six Mills, S. C... ... 150 
Norris Cot. Mills, S. C... ... 100 


Olympia Mills. S.C. ipfd... ... 
Orangeburg €. Co., pfd.... 
Ore. Got. Mille ... 81 
Ottaray Mills, 8 ©. .... ... 

Oconee, com 


* * 


North Carolina Mill Stocks. 


Bid Asked 
Chadwick-Hoskins, pfd.. ... 100 
OChadwick—Hoskins, com. ... ... 
155 
Highiand Park ....... 
Highland Park, pfd..... 
130 


Kesler 
Loray Mfg. Co., pfd....- ... & 


10 

70 

Geonmee; pid. ............ int. 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd..... 100&int. 
Puree, 6 
Parker Cot. M. Co. guar. 8 90 


Pelzer Mfg. Go. S. C..... 145... 
Pickens Cot. Mills, 8. C. 95 100 
Piedmont Mfg. Co. 8S. C. 140 14 
Poe; F. W. Mfg. S.C ... 


Richland C. M., pfd...... . 
Riverside Mills, S. C......... 25 
Roanoke Mills, N. C..... 140 160 
116 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga...... 45 682 
116 


Toxaway Mills, 

Tucapau Mills, C..... 20 ... 
Union-Buffalo M. 1 pfd. ... 3 
Union-Buffalo, 2 pfd.... 3 
Victor Mfg. Co., C..... 

Ware Shoals M. C. 8. C. 70 

Warren Mig. C... ... 
Warren Mfg. Co., S.C.pfd ... 3 
Whitney Mfg. Co. S.C... ... 95 
Williamston Mills, 8. ... 
Woodruff Cot. M. S. C.,. 
Woodside Cot. M. 8S. GC... ... 
Williamston Cot. M. pfd ... 
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G. B. Means Resigns. 


Gaston B. Means, who has been in 
charge of the Western office of the 
Cannon Mills. has resigned. Atter 
leaving college he came to New York 
with J. C. Leslie, manager of the 
Oannon Mills, when Mr. Cannon be- 
gan to sell his varied products di- 


rect, about twelve years ago. He 
covered the Southern, New England 
and Western territories in turn, and 


when the Western office was opened 
he was made manager. At intervals 
in his collew~e course he became fa- 
miliar w'th the practical end of the 
cotton mill business. At present ‘he 
has no definite plans for the future, 
but it is understood that he intends 
to remain in the business, 


Picnic at Bessemer City. 

The mill sae of Bessemer City, 
N. C.. were present at a big picnic on 
given by the M. E. church, 
and a most ¢ niovable time was had. 
Every thing was free and the dinner 
and other reffeshments will long be 
remempéred hy those present. There 


were @bott 8,000 people m attend- 
ance There wes. at t events, in- 
cluding a basket Dail game and a 
base bal! eame. ‘She committees in 
charge of the pieniec were: Refresh- 
ment Co:nmittee, A. A.- Rumsey, 
A Harmon: Conveyance Committee, 
W. Fuller, kK. E. Scarboro, F. 


Athletic Committee, ©. C. 
Coble. Chas. Williams, Frank Fuller; 
Music Committee, F. R..Simpson, R. 
L. Martin. 


(arady ; 


Textile Association Committees. 


Prest. ©. E. Bowen, of the South- 
ern Textile Association, has appoml- 
ed the following committees for the 
Birmingham, Ala., memeting: 


Arrangement Comm ittee—Alonzo 
lier. Greenville, 8. F. E. 
Hevmer. Alexander City, Ala.; J. 5. 
Palmer, Birmingham, Ala; C. H. 
Goodroe, Yazoo City, Miss. and D. R. 
Harriman, Jr., Greer, 5. C. 


J. A. Greer, 
Bunton, 
Pe|l- 


Program Commiittee- 
Ohm.. Charlotte, N. €.; L. 
Chester, 8. C.; J. M. Alexander, 


ser, S. €.: J, M: Davis, Newberry, 5. 
C.- and A. H. Cottingham, Union, 

Publieity Gommittee—A. E. Es- 
eott, Charlotte, N. C.; L. Lb. 
Arnold, Ga.; L. Hollis, 
Greenville, 8. C.; and Robt, F. Bowe, 


(rreenville, 


From Orphanage to Superintendent. 


We were busy at our desk on the 


pseudo fourth of July morning, when 


4 stout. healthy clear faced man 
stepped in and announced himself as 
Wim. A. Carpenter of Hartsville. We 
were mighty glad to see him. A fine 
looking man e is and his three lit- 
tle bovs reminded us wonderfully 
of Will and Jim and John when 
they first came to Thornwell Orph- 
anage. Mr. Carpenter tells us that 
he-is superintendent of the Harts- 
ville Gotton Mill, a position of honor, 
emolument and business opportun- 
itv. We are, indeed glad to know 
that he had made good, like all the 
other Thornwell boys of his day and 
time. He did not fail to leave a con- 
tribution for the orphans, 
quite a habt among the Thornwell 
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boys and girls. 
ers, 


Well, like his broth- 
he is fine looking, and has the 
appearance and manner of one who 
is living the straight life.—From 
Our Monthly, published at the 
Thornwell Orphanage, Clinton, 8. C. 


Growth of Confidence. 


Reports from the Commercial 
correspondents indicate that the 
general trend of business is in the 
right direction and that optimism 
in most every line is hecoming 
most pronounced, The growth of 


contidence is 


practically noticeable 


in the big agricultural sections of 
the country and the purchasing 
power of the farming community 


will be particularly enhanced by 


the beautiful harvests. An iIncreas- 
ed foreign demand for products of 
the soil also will undoubtedly 
strengthen the credit of the United 
States abroad. 

There is a firmer market for both 
money and commercial paper and 
rates are lower than they were ‘at 
the corresponding time a year ago. 
There is also apparently an end to 
the heavy out flow of gold to Eu- 


rope and sterling exchange has 
gradually dropped following the 
anticipation of shipments of dom- 
estic staples. 


Perhaps one of the most encour- 
aging features of the general siua- 
tion is the gradual improvement in 


OLD SHUTTLES MADE 


Why throw your Old Shuttles away when you can save 
money by having them refilled at the 


WESTMINSTER SHUTTLE WORKS 


WESTMINISTER, 8S. C. 


NEW 


Established 1834 


JAS. 
Loom Reeds of all kinds. 


1226 North Main Street, 


The J. A. Gowdey Reed & Harness Mig. Co. 


WILSON, President and Treasurer 


Also Leice, Leno and Tapeing Reeds, Warping 
and Slasher Combs. Prompt deliveries. 


Incorporated 1900 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
PROVIDENCE, R.1. 


“The Felton 
Curved Sweep” 


Saves the 
broom expense. 
A push broom 
with a curve 
that throws the 
dirt and lint to 
the center. 


D. D. FELTON 


High Grade Brushes Made In 
the South. 


BRUSH CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


W. H. Monty, Pres. & Treas. 


write for price. 


Ww. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

MANUFACTURERS, OVERHAULERS, and REPAIRERS of COTTON 
MILL M ACHINERY. 

There is a large sale over the country on a No. 1 flange ring, 

which means a great saving in the traveler bill by means of the weight 

of the traveler being made up into a smaller circle. 

larze quantities of No. 1 Plange single rings to fit a No. 2 Flange 

holder, which saves you the cost of purchasing new holders, as well 

as saving on the price of the ring. 

very best and oldest ring manufacturers of the North. 


H. Hutchins, Vice Pres. and Sec. 


We are selling 


Our rings are made by one of the 
If interested, 


which is 


on the yarn. 


CAMERON McRAE 


SIZE OR KLEISTER 


HIS IS an old preparation, well known to the ma- 
jority of Cotton Manufacturers, on account of the 
general satisfaction it has always given. A 

binder for both fine and coarse counts as it combines 


renin with auy starches, lays the surface fibre and holds the size well 
Manufacturers of exports and denims find it valuable, as 
it reduces shedding and loom waste to a minimum. Should use Raw 
Tallow or Soluble Tallow in addition. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
100 William Street, New York 


Southern Sales Agent 


Write for formula. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Thursday, July 23, 1914. 


the iron and steel industry, each 
week bringing a larger volume of 
new orders to both the mills and 
furnaces. Still greater increase of 
business in these lines would re- 
sult if producers would accept or- 
ders foor forward delivery at pres- 
ent prices. Greater activity in wire 
products is promised and there is a 
more liberal buying policy on the 
part if the railroads—New York 
Commercial. 


H. Fink Arrested. 
(Continued from Page 10.) 
Receipe For Manufacturing Finks’ 
Lubricating Oi! Mixture. 
Lime, pulverized ..... 2 bbs. 
Pulverized French Chalk Toz. 

Carbonate, Potash 


Dissolve the ingredients in a buck- 
et of warm water and pour in an 
empty barrel and fill the barre! with 
soft water; then mix mith the same 
quantity of oil gallon for gallon, as 
you want to use it. To give the oil 
more body, take one gallon of oil 
and two of the mixture: that is, for 
all oils except coal oil. For coal oil, 
to every barre! add five gallons of 
lard oil or melted grease, then mir 
the same as with other oils. To 
inake one gallon of this mixture use 
465 1-2 grains of lime, 102 grains of 
pulverized French Chalk and 43 4-2 
grains of Carbonate Potash. 


Mr. Fink lately appeared in the 
Charlotte territory, but our recent 
mention of his activities caused him 
lo receive a warm recepton at at 
least one place and polishing his 
eye shield he headed for Greenville, 
Ss. C., and offered to slip his reipe 
to the Union Bleaching & Finishing 
Co. for a very modest sum, which 
we assunie was $500. 

The Southern Textile Bulletin goes 
Lo every textile concern in the South 
and a story told in our pubheation, 
whether it be that of an advertiser 
or a warning against a faker is 
spread throughout the industry, and 
the Union Bleaching & F inishing Co. 
proceeded to have Mr. Fink arrested. 

They are willing to presecute him 
to the limit of the law and wish al! 
the evidence possible. The mills 
that were victimized should wire at 
once to the Union Bleaching & Fin- 
ishing Co., and give evidence as he 
did not vietimize that company and 
they must rely on outside evidence, 

We promise not to publish the 
names of the victims because we 
realize that they were hypnotized 
by the pink eve shield. 


The North Carolina College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 


This State Industrial College of- 
fers strong courses in Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Stock-raising, Dairy- 
ing, Poultry, Veternary Medicine: 
in Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical 
Enginee"ing; in Chemistry and Dye- 
ing; in Cotton Manufacturing, and in 
Agricultral teaching. Four year 
courses. Two and one year Courses 
in Agriculture and in Machine Shop 
Work. Faculty of 64 men: 738 stu- 
dents; 25 buildings: excellent equip- 
ment and laboratories for each de- 
partment. On July 9th County Su- 
perintendents conduct entrance ex- 
aminations at each county seat. For 
catalogue write, 

E. B. OWEN, Registrar, 


Adv. West Raleigh, N. C.. 
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Want Advertisements. 


If you are needing men for any 
position or have second harid ma- 
chinery, etc., to sell the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin affords the best medium for 
advertising the fact. 

Advertisements placed with us 
reach all the mills and show results. 


Employment Bureau. 


The Employment Bureau is a fea- 
ture of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin and we have better facilities 
for placing men in Southern mills 
than any other journal. 

The cost of joining our employ- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able fee is charged. 

We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joints our employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any employment 
bureau connected with the Southern 
textile industry. 


Spinning Bands For Sale. 


A better band made from good 
made on the small band machine. 
stock, for less money than can be 
Will deliver Spinning or Twister 
Bands, all automatica!ly made, in 
100-Ib. lots at 23c. a pound. All 
bands guaranteed perfect. 


Aragon Cotton Mills, 
Rock Hill, 8S. C. 


A Few Families Wanted. 
Wanted—A few goods families 


of carding and spinning room 
help, such as drawing and (fly 
frame hands, spinners, doffers, 


spoolers, etc. Can use a few 
hands in other departments. Good 
running work and good wages. 
Write or call on W. T. Royster, 
overseer of carding, J. F. Mims, 
overseer of spinning, or O. H. 
Farr, Supt., Manetta Mills, Lan- 
G0, 3. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Am a practical machinist and en- 
gineer of long experience. Can 
furnish the best of references. Ad- 
dress No, 740, 

WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Now employed but for good 
reasons wish to change. Have had 
long experience and can get re- 
sults. Address No. 741. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Now employed and _ giving 
satisfaction, but wish to change to 
more modern mill. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 742. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of either spinning or weaving 
mills. Prefer white goods, but 
have experience on ginghams and 
other colored goods. Fine refer- 
ence. Address No. 743. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of either spinning or 
weaving. Now employed but wish 
healthier location. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 744. 


WANT position as ovesseer of card- 
ing in medium to large size mill. 
Have many years experience on 
white and colored work, fime and 
coarse numbers. Married. On 
present job 7 years. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 745. 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Have had long experience and am 
now employed. Especially strong 
in carding department, but ex- 
perienced in all. Address No. 746. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing at not less than $3.00 per day. 
Married. ‘Temperate. Of good 
character. Experienced on plain 
and check work. References if de- 
sired. Address No. 747. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or general manager. Have good 
experience on both white and col- 
ored goods and am good manager 
of help. Fine references. -Ad- 
dress No. 748. 


WANT position as carder in large 
mill, or carding and spinning in 
any size mill. Have long ex- 
perience and have always made 
good. Now employed. Address 
No. 749. 

WANT suiting as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have had long experience 
including 4 years as overhauler. 
Can give present employers as ref- 
erence, Address No. 750. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing or spinning at not less than 
$2.50 per day. Age 31. 
years experience in carding and 
spinning. Can furnish good ref- —— 
erencces. Address No. 71. 


WANT position as overseer of isi: 
ning. Have had long experience, 
especially on market yarns and 
ean furnish best of references as 
to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 752. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Now employed. Have run 
present job 3 years, and can fur- 
nish best of reference. Age 29. 
Have two hands for mill. Health 
of wife only reason for changing. 
Address No. 753. 


WANT as superintendent. 
Have had long expereince on both 
coarse and fine yarns with spe- 
cial expereince on hosiery yarns. 
Fine references from former em- 
ploved. paces No. 754. 


WANT eiaihion as overseer ‘of weav- 
ing. Long experience on 
white and colored goods and have 
had charge of.large rooms. Can 
give last employer as reference. 
Address No. 755. 


Sober. 15 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Long experience both as carder 
and superintendent on both yarn 
and ‘weaving mills. Can give sat- 
isfactory references. Address No. 
756. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have had long expereince 
and handled large rooms success- 
fully. Can furnish first-class ref- 
erences from former employers. 
Address No. 


as overseer of spin- 
ning at not less than $3.00 per 
day. Have had experience in suc- 
cessful mills and can furnish fine 
references from former employ- 
ers. Address No. 758. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
overseer of spinning or traveling 
salesman. Have had long ex- 
perience as overseer of large spin- 
ning rooms and can give former 
employers as reference. Address 
No. 759. 


WANT position as carder or ma- 
chinist. Now employed but prefer 
to change. Can give good refer- 
ences as to character and ability. 
Address No, 760, 


WANT position as superintenden! 
or overseer of weaving. Long ex- 
perience and first-class referen- 
ees, Can eget results. Address 
No, 764. 


WANT position’as overseer of weav- 
ing. Have had long experience 
both in the mill and erecting 
looms. Can furnish fine referen- 
ces. Address No. 762. 


WANT position as master mechan- 
ic or engineer. Had -8 years ex- 
perience in locomotive and ma- 
rine work and cotton mill repair 


shops. Good references. Can 
change on short notice. Address 
No. 763. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning and winding. 17 years ex- 
perience in spinning and am now 
emploved. Can furnish good 
references. Address No. 764. 


— — 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of weaving. Five 
years overseer of weaving, two 


years superintendent. Can fur- 
nish good references. Address 
No. 765. 


— 


WANT position as “superintendent 
or manager. Am well educated 
and have had considerable practi- 
cal experience. Now emploved 
and can furnish fine references. 
Address No. 766. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now emploved but for good rea- 
sons wish to ehange. Special ex- 
perience on hosiery varns, both 
colored and white. Fine referen 
ces from former emplovers. Ad- 
dress No. 767. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing and spinning in small! mill or 
spinner in large mill at not less 
than $3.00 per day. Age 35. Good 
character and habits. Long ex- 
perience. Address No. 768. 

WANT position as overseer of weav- 
me. Have had long experience 
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PATENTS 


Trade marks and Copyrights 


Send your business direct to Wash 
ington. Saves time and insure 
better service. 


Personal Attention Guaranteed 
70 Years Active Service 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 

Patent Lawyers 


Sutte N.U. Washington D.C, | 


especially on colored and fancy 
goods. Can give former employers 
as reference. No. 769. 

WANT position as 
Long experience as superintend- 
ent and. am considered an A-1t 
carder. Now employed. Best of 
Address No. 

ANT position as 
overseer weaving, or traveling 
salesman. Have had experience 
in such positions and can furnish 
good references. Address No. 771. 

WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding. Am now 
employed in large mill, but for 
good reasons prefer to change. 
Fine references. Address No. 772. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Age 33. Now employed but 
have best of reasons for wanting 
to ehange. Can furnish good ref- 
erences. Address No. 773. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room 14 vears expreience as over- 
seer and can handle product of 
any mill in South. Nothing less 
fhan $3.00 per day considered. 
Address No, 774. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of spinning. Long 
experience on both coarse and fine 
numbers and can furnish best of 
references. Address No. 775. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Now employed as sec- 
ond hand on faney fine goods. 
Can give good references from 
past and present employers. Ad- 
dress No. 776. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or carder and spinner. 16 years 
experience in those positions and 
am now employed. Can furnish 
best of references. Address No. 
777. 


A HUSTLER for production wants 
job as overseer of weaving. 15 
years experience on_ shirtings, 
drills and duck, can give first-class 
reference as to my ability to run 
and manage a weave room. In or- 
der to take a needed rest I re- 
signed my position several months 
ago, and have been in the canvass- 
ing business. since. Address No. 

778. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Age 42. Married. Strietly 
sober. Have long experience on 
both coarse and fine white and 
colored work. Address No. 779. 


| 
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WANT position as overseer of cerd- 
ing or spinning or both. Age 41. 
Married; 20 years experience. 15 
years overseer. Good references. 
Address No. 780. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience on both 
coarse and fine goods and can fur- 
nish best of references as to char- 
‘acter and ability. Address No. 
781. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of weaving or salesman 
for sizing compound, Have had 
long expereince in the mill and as 
salesman and can furnish good 
references. Address No. 782. 


WANT position as superintendent of 


either yarn or cloth mill. Am ex- 
perienced on hosiery yarns. Com- 
petent and reliable. Can invest 
some capital in good proposition. 
Address No. 783. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
earder and spinner. Have had 
long experience on both coarse 
and fine goods and can furnish 
good references. Address No, 784. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of weaving. Exper- 
ienece on both white and colored 
goods and have always given sat- 
isfaction. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 785. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Now employed but do not 
like present location. Long ex- 
perience and good references. Ad- 
dress No. 786. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Am a Southerner, but have for 
some time been employed in East- 
ern mills. Have given satisfac- 
tion but prefer to return South. 
Have valuable experience. Ad- 
dress No. 787. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
earder. Have had experience in 
as overseer of large card room, 
both North and South. Excellent 
references. Address No. 788. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Prefer mill on hosiery yarns, but 
would take hard yarn mill. Now 
employed and can furnish good 
references as to ability and char- 
acter. Address No. 789. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Am experienced on hotb 
and fine numbers, white and col- 
ored. Prefer Georgia or Siuth 
Carolina. Sober. Good manager 
of help. Satisfactory references, 
Address No. 790. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding. Long exper- 
ience. Now employed, but want 
larger mill. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 791. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing, finishing or cloth’ room. 
Long experience as weaver and 
am also expert cloth room and 
finisher man, including colored 
goods. Address No. 792. 
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WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill. Long practical ex- 
perence on all classes of yarns 
from 4s to 180s. Also experience 
on automobile tire and similar 
fabrics. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 793. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Now employed and giving 
satisfaction, but prefer healthier 
location. Good refernces. Ad- 
dress No. 794. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or carding and spinning. 
Married and strictly sober. 16 
years experience. Am also a tech- 
nical graduate of the L 
Nothing less than $4.00 per day 


will interest me. References. 
Address No. 795. 
WANT position as superintendent. 


Have had long experience, espe- 
cially on hosiery yarns. Can fur- 
nish best of references from for- 
mer employers. Address No. 796. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of weaving or yarn mill of not 
less than 15,000 spindles. Now 
emploved as superintendent, but 
want larger mill. Fine references. 
Address No. 797. 


WANT position as overseer of 
large card room or assistant super- 
intendent. Now employed as su- 
perintendent of smal! mill, but 
would change for larger job. Long 
experience and good references. 
Address No, 798. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience and 
given satisfaction. Reason for 
changing Detter salary. Age 45. 
Married. Strictly sober. Exper- 
ienced from ground up on both 
white and colored work. Address 
No. 799. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Experienced on both white 
ane colored work and on all makes 
of loom. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 801. 


WANT position as overseer of weay- 
ing. Am experienced overseer 
and also a good designer. Can fur- 
nish fine references. Address No. 
802. 

WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or carding and spinning. Now 
employed as overseer. Married. 
Age 27. Long expereince. Good 
references. Address No. 803. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing and spinning. Have had long 
experience and am now employed. 
Can furnish good refrences. Ad- 
dress No. 804. 


ployed and giving satisfaction, 
but prefer to change. Can fur- 
nish best of references. Have 
had long experience. Address No. 
807. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now employed as superintendent 
and am giving entire satisfaction, 
but prefer larger mill. My refer- 
ences are all that can be desired. 
Address No. 808. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience both as 
carder and spinner and have been 
well trained. Am competent to 
handle mil! and can give satisfac- 
tion. Address No. 809. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding and assist- 
ant superintendent. Graduate Ga. 
Tech. Age 27. Married. Want 


larger job. Good references. Ad- 


dress No. 810. 

WANT a position as overseer of 
carding in small room, or second 
hand in large one. Am now em- 
ployed but want higher salary. 
Twenty-four years experience. 
Can amply furnish satisfactory 
references. Address No. 811. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had experience on both ho- 
siery and hard yarns. Married. 
Sober. Reliable. Now employed. 
Can furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 812. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill or plain weaving mill 
or overseer of large card room. 
Long experience. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 813. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing at not less than #3.00 per day. 
Now employed but prefer’ to 
change. Good experience. Fine 
references. Address No, 814. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving or as salesman for chem- 
ical or sizing compounds. Long 
experience as overseer of weav- 
ing and slashing and can furnish 
satisfactory references. Address 
No. 815. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Special experience on combed 
yarns, both coarse and fine. Now 
employed as superintendent and 
can furnish best of references. 
Address No. 816. 


— 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning, 9 years experience as over- 
seer on coarse and medium num- 
bers and have made good on al! 
jobs. Address No, 817. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
smal! mill or spinner in large mill. 
{3 years experience as overseer. 
Can furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 805, 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Long experience, especially on fine 
combed yarns. Can furnish best 
of references from former em- 
ployers. Address No. 806. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer weaving. Now em- 


POSITION as superintendent or 
manager wanted by young man of 
good habits with college educa- 
tion and about five years exper- 
ience in cotton mill office, Is anx- 
zious to make a connection with 
some future to it. Thoroughly 
familiar with all the details of of- 
fice work, accurate book-keeper, 
can use typewriter and of execu- 
tive ability. Would be glad to 
have a personal interview. Also 
have experience as superintend- 
ent. Address No, 818. 


Thursday, July 23, 1944. 


WANT position as overseer of spin-. 


ning in a medium size mill, or sec- 
ond hand in large mill. Now em- 
ployed in first class mill and can 
furnish good references. Address 
No. 819. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have been overseer in good mills 
for 20 years and feel competent to 
run a mill. Have made good on 
past jobs and can make good as 
superintendent. Address No. 820. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Experiénee on cheviots, 
chambrays, sheetings and drills. 
Married; age 32. Good references. 
Address No, 821. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have 15 years expereince as over- 
seer and superintendent on from 
6 to 30s and sheeting, ratines and 
dress goods. Now employed. Can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 822. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or as carder and spinner. Ex- 
perience in both yarn and weav- 
ing mills’ and can give satisfac- 
tion. Am now employed but would 
change for larger job or promo- 
tiona. Address No. 823. 


WANTED position of superintend- 
ent by practical man with execu- 
tive ability, fully capable of man- 
aging a mill, one who will stay on 
the job and get possible results. 
Ten years superintendent, 
twelve. as overseer. Experienced 
on yarns and plain weaves. Now 
employed. A-1 refernces. Address 
No. 824. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
8 years experience as machinery 
erector and carder. Married. 
Good references. Can change on 
ten days notice. Address No. 825. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Now employed but want 
larger job. Age 29. Good man- 
ager of help. Hustler for produc- 
tion. Can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 826. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have been superintendent of 
large mills and always given sat- 
isfaction. Held last position 
many years and had satisfactory 
reason for leaving. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 828. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have had long experience 
on both coarse and fine numbers 
and can furnish good references. 
Address No. 829. | 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
15 years experience. Good refer- 
ences as to character and ability. 
Address No. 830. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of either yarn or weave mill or 
carder in large mill. Now em- 
ployed, but want larger job. Good 
experience and references. Ad- 
dress No. 831. 


WANT position as superintendent 
at not less than $1,500, Now em- 
ployed and giving satisfaction, 
but prefer a more modern mill. 
Can furnish best of references. 
Address No. 827. . 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINES DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— MILL SUPPLIES— 


Cole Bros. 


BALING PRESSES— 


Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BEAMERS— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BELTING— 


American Supply Co, 

Bradford Belting Co. 

Philadelphia Belting Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 


American Supply Co. 
David Brown Co, 
Draper Co. 


BOILERS— 
Dillon Steam Boiler Works. 


BOILER GRAPHITE— 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 


BRUSHES— 


D. D. Felton Brush Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
W. H. Bigelow. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 
CARDS— 
Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 


Woonsocket Machine anc Press Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Grinnell Willis & Co. 
Richard A. Blythe. 


DOBBIES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
The Stafford Company. 


DRAWING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Co. 
wROP WIRES— 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 


American Dyewood Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bossom and Lane. 

Cassela Color Co. 

John P. Marston. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Manufacturing Co. 
So. Dyestulf & Chemical Co. 


American Supply Co. 

Conneticut Mill Supply Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 


Fales and Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING | 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY— P?PRESSES— 


Philadelphia Tex. Machinery Co. 
C. G. Sargents Sons. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Co, 

FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
American Supply Co, 

rELTS— 

American Felt Co. 

FUEL— 

Clinchfield Fuel Co. 

GRID BARS— 

Atherton Pin and Grid Bar. Co. 

HU MIDIFIERS— 

American Moistening Co. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
G. M. Parks Co. 

HUMIDIF YING MACHINES— 
C. G, Sargents Sons Corp. 

LOOMS— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Draper Company. 
Kilburn, Lincoln Co. 
Mason Machire Works. 
Saco-Lowell »i.cps. 
Stafford Company. 


LOOM CRANK SHAFT PRESSES— 


Clayton Jones Mfg. Co. 


LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND 


PICKERS— 
American Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

E. H. dacobs Mfg. Co. 
LOOM STRAPPING— 

EK. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 

Albany Lubricating Co. 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
LUG STRAP— 

EK. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
MILL CRAYONS— 
American Supply Co. 


Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 

POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 
ERY— 

Woonsocket Machine end Press Co. 
PUMPS— 

Stuart W. Cramer. 
RAILROADS— 

Seaboard Air Line. 

Southern Railway. 
REEDS— 

4. A. Gowdey Reed & Har. Mfg. Co. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 

Fales and Jenks Machine Co. 

Mason Machine Works. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
RING TRAVELERS— 

American Supply Co. 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 

UL. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 
SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SEPARATORS— 

Draper Company. 


SHUTTLES— 
David Brown Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Union Shuttle Co. 


SIZING COMPOUND— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

John P. Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Keever Bros. Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
SLASHERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


SLASHER CLOTH— 
American Felt Co. 


SLASHER OIL— 

W. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 

SOAPS— 

India Alkali Works. 
Keever Bros. Co. 
Seydel Mig. Co. 

SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co, 
A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Mig. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 

SPINDLE— 

Draper Company. 

SPINNING RINGS— 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 
Draper Company. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ca. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

SPOOLERS— 

Draper Co. 
Easton and Burnham Machine Ca, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
STARCH— 
Keever Bros. Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 

TEMPLES— 

Draper Company. 

TWISTERS— 

Draper Company. 
Fales and Jenks Machine Ca, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Company. 

The Stafford Co. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bossom & Lane. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 
John P. Marston. 

Keever Bros. Co. 

A. Kilpstein & Co. 

Seydel Mfg, Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Ca 


WARPERS— 


T. Entwistle Go. 
Draper Co. 


WILLOWS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Cc. G. Sargents Sons Co. 
WINDERS— 


Easton and Burnhom Machine Ca 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Fillets. 


TompPpkKINs BUILDING 
P. O. Box 88 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground 
Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats Reclothed. 
nisher and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder Rolls. 


Bur- 
Emery 


Licker-ins Rewound. 


All Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in Stock and 
Shipped same Day Order is Received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 


4% Perers Srreat 
P. O. Box 793 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Huddersfield, 


England 
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Thursday, July 23, 1914. 


«IT DEAL” 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


DRYER 


FIREPROOF 


Sobstantial, Parable. low cost of 
Poperation. Dryers for all kinds of Material 


‘The Philade!phia Textile Machinery Company 


> BUILDERS OF DRYING 


Fireproof 
castiron frame, 


tos panelled 
Stock Dryers. 


C. G. Sargent 
Sons Corp. 


Fred H. White 
Southern 
Representativ 
Charlotte, N.C. 


steel and asbes- 


Graniteville, Mass. 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Cotton Mills 


Complete and accurate. nformation relative to 


Southern Cotton Mills 
Pocket Size—Price $1.00 CLARK PUB. CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Bradford 


Leather 


Belting 
Belt Co. 
Makers CINCINNATI 


Pioneers in the Manufacture of Hand Threading Shuttles 


ORGANIZED 1883 


UNION SHUTTLE COMPANY 


Power Loom Shuttles of Every Description 


Self Threading and Corrugated Cop Shuttles a Specialty 
Fitted with Porcelain Eye, for Woolen and Worsted Weaving 


TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Cor. Market and Foster St:ieet 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


DAVID BROWN, President and Treasurer 
GEO. C. BROWN, Superintendent 


Manufacturers of 


Bobbins, Spools 
and Shuttles ‘Wooten mits, 


Market and Foster Sts. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


We carry a full line of General Supplies and make a 
specialty of equipping new mills 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting. 


Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMP 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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